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A WAIF OF THE SEA. 



CHAPTER I. 



HOW NELLIE MADE A FRIEND. 




HE evening was closing in, and the 
London streets were full of mud and 
slush. 

Several heavy showers of sleet and 
rain had faUen during the day, and with a 
dark leaden sky overhead came a sharp biting 
March wind, that, " gentle as a lamb in the morn- 
ing, was now raging fierce as a roaring lion/* 

It was all very well for those who were warm 
and comfortably sheltered in-doors, but cold and 
cheerless enough for the people in the streets, 
who, hurrying along with bent heads, watery 
eyes, and blue pinched noses, had to encounter 
its keen blasts. 

Protecting wraps were flung open, hats whirled 
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aloft went sailing in the air, and as to umbrellas, 
it would have been impossible to have told how 
many of them, blown inside out, had left their 
owners lamenting. 

But it was at a comer of one of the streets 
in the Strand leading to the river that the wind 
seemed determined to indulge in the most spite- 
ful antics; and there it charged full tilt at an old 
white-haired pleasant-faced gentleman, who, with 
frantic efforts to keep his feet, made a dash for- 
ward, lost his balance, and in endeavouring to 
regain it, fell against the shivering form of a poor 
half- starved looking woman, who, with two 
wretchedly clad children by her side, were stand- 
ing on the kerb-stone trpng to sell a few bunches 
of spring flowers. 

The shock was as great as it was unexpected, 
and the woman, staggering for the moment under 
it, caught, in her efforts to save herself, the child 
nearest to her, and dragged her to the ground, 
upsetting as she did so her basket of flowers, and 
scattering its contents on the muddy pavement, 

"Oh! my poor flowers; my violets and prim- 
roses!" cried the little girl in a sweet childish 
voice, as she scrambled to her feet and ruefully 
regarded them. "Oh! Mrs. Field, what shall I 
do? they're all destroyed, and IVe not taken a 
penny to-day." 

" There, don't bawl out like that and make such 
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a noise over the withered old things," remarked 
her young companion; " they ain't worth such a 
fuss; who'd be fool enough to buy *em?" and she 
laughed aloud. 

"Hold your aggravating tongue, Polly Mat* 
thews," exclaimed the woman angrily, " You're 
always teasing Nellie, and if you don't stop I'll 
just tell your mother. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, going on so." 

" There, my dear ?" and she laid her hand kindly 
on the child's shoulder, while Polly Matthews, 
frightened by the threat of telling her mother, 
looked sullenly on; "don't fret, the flowers only 
want washing; here in the gutter will do, and 
they'll be all right, and nobody the wiser. Don't 
cry, my child; the gentleman didn't tumble 
against me on purpose." 

And to judge by the sorprise and dismay de- 
picted on the gentleman's face it was evident such 
a proceeding would have been the last thing he 
would have attempted. 

"Bless me!" he exclaimed, as grasping his um- 
brella tightly with one hand to steady himself, 
with the other he seized his hat just in time to 
prevent it [taking an aerial flight. ''Bless me I 
but it's all this March wind; blowing a gale 
enough to take one off their leg& But I hope, 
my good woman, you're not hurt?" 

"No, sir," answered Mrs. Field; "Tm all right, 
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though it was a good shake you gave me, sir;" 
and she smiled a faint patient smile; " but there's 
nothing the matter with me." Then, with the 
unselfishness so often to be observed among the 
poor, she pointed to the child by her side and 
added, — 

" It's little Nellie, sir, that's most hurt; she has 
mudded her flowers." 

"Dear me! yes, yes!" was the reply; then after 
much rummaging, first in one pocket then in an- 
other, he produced a purse, took from it a shil- 
ling, which he gave to the woman, and then turn- 
ing to Nellie continued: "No bones broken? eh, 
child? but what can one expect in a wind like 
this? There, there, take that; it will pay for 
some of your spoilt violets," and dropping a coin 
into her hand he hurried ofi* as fast as he could 

"Well! what have you got?" eagerly asked 
Polly as she greedily eyed Nellie's closed hand. 
" What did the old gent give you?" 

" It was kind of him," interrupted the woman, 
"to give me a whole shilling. God knows it's 
little enough I've earned, standing here this bitter 
weather, night and day as I've done, with my 
husband out of work and two little children cry- 
ing for bread. But what is it, Nellie?" as a burst 
of delight escaped the girl's lips, and she held up 
with a happy laugh — a bright new half-crown. 

"Half-a-crown! well, I declare!" cried Polly 
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Matthews as she tried to snatch it from her. "Ill 
cry 'Halves.' Hand it over, it's as much mine as 
youm, 'cos we stood together, and I might just 
as well have gone down as you." 

But Mrs. Field interfered and pushed the girl 
away. " It's not yolirs," she exclaimed, " and you 
sha'n't touch it. Hold it tight, Nell; don't let 
her come anigh you. She's a bad 'un, and will 
steal it from you if she can." 

But Nellie clutched it tightly, and said turning 
to Polly: 

"You shall not have it, nor anyone else. I 
see what it is, the gentleman has made a mistake. 
He thought it was a penny he had given me for 
the bunch of violets, and being flustered like 
didn't know what it really was." 

" But you're never agoin' to be such a fool as 
to tell him anything about it," answered Polly. 
" Surely you're not such a duffer as that." 

" I'm not a thief," was the reply, " and it's my 
duty to give him back his own;" and before Mrs. 
Field could say one word of approval at the girl's 
honesty she was hurrying away as fast as a pair 
of old shoes (many sizes too large for her poor 
little benumbed feet) allowed her, in the direction 
the gentleman had taken. 

It did not take her long to come up with him, 
and she timidly laid her hand on his arm to attract 
his attention. 
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''Bless me!" he exclaimed as he looked down 
with astonishment at the breathless little figura 
" What is the matter now ? " 

"Please, sir, it is only this;" and Nellie held 
up the half-crown to him. 

"There, there, girl," he answered sharply; "I 
knew how it would be. You may give to the 
poor," — ^here he raised his eyes and shook his head 
as if appealing to the chimney-pots; "you may 
work for them, do all you can to help them, and 
expect no gratitude. They're never thankful. 
Of course, child, you are not satisfied; you want 
more." 

"More, sir!" repeated Nellie; "more, sir! Tve 
come to give this back to you — I think you 
thought it was only a penny." 

He looked at her intently. Honesty among 
the poor, that was something different to what 
he expected; it was a new version to his story, 
and therefore something hard to believe. 

"Has your mother put you up to this?" he 
asked after a slight pause. 

" No, sir; I've got none," she answered softly. 

"Got none, eh? then who is the woman with 
you, encouraging you and that other child to 
block up the pavement, to impede traffic, to be a 
nuisance to the passers-by, and to be an obstruc- 
tion, yes, an obstruction, in the public high- 
way?" 
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Poor little Nellie, she had been called many 
rude names before by Polly Matthews, but to be 
"an obstruction," ah! that was too terrible. 

"Well!" continued the old gentleman, with his 
sharp gray eyes fixed on her, "did the police never 
tell you that you were an annoyance, a hindrance 
to every profession, trade, or calling, and that as 
such you must move on?" 

" Oh, yes, sir," and the child's voice faltered. 
" They've told us to move on ever so many times, 
but we may stand where we do to-day if our 
baskets don't take up room on the pavement, and 
we don't annoy the people going by." 

" People gomg by!" repeated the old gentleman, 
as if glad of a new grievance. " Who with a 
grain of common sense wants to be out in such 
weather? I'm sure I don't, nor you, eh?" 

" No, sir; but I have to be." 

"Oh! indeed. Well, then, your mother ought 
to be ashamed of herseK," and he gave an em- 
phatic thump with his umbrella, " to send a poor 
little creature like you out in it." 

" But please, sir," interrupted Nellie, with tears 
in her eyes and a sob in her voice, " I've got no 
mother, she died at Christmas." 

" Poor child! poor child!" and he glanced down 
kindly at her. " Well, then, your father." 

" I've got no father either, sir;" and she tried 
to speak steadily. "He was a fisherman, and 
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was drowned. There is no one to take care of 
me and my little sister but old Meg." 

" Oh! then you have a sister?" 

« Yes, sir. Little Birdie." 

"Little who?" he exclaimed in astonishment. 

" Birdie, sir." 

The old gentleman softly whistled. 

"Hawk, Crow, Owl, Pigeon, Duck, Goose!" 
and emphasizing each word, he pronounced the 
last one loudly. 

" No, sir," replied Nellie, who could not see the 
implied joke. " She was not so big as a goose. 
Mother said she was more like a little bright- 
eyed loving Bobin. A little thing one couldn't 
hurt or harm." 

Li spite of the sly twinkle in his eyes and the 
amused expression of his face, and it may be 
added the wind blowing keen and cold around 
them, Nellie had evidently interested her eccen- 
tric interlocutor, for he suddenly asked her name 
and where she lived. 

" My name, sir, is Nellie Gray; and I live with 
Birdie and Old Meg over there " — and she pointed 
towards the city — "at number nine Golden Square. 
We live in the same house with Mr. Barker, and," 
she continued eagerly, "anyone will tell you 
where he lives, for he mends boots and shoes." 

But the only reply to this vague explanation 
of which part of London was her home was an 

(IW) 
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emphatic — "Humph! and who supports you? I 
suppose that woman I saw with you." 

" No, sir. Mrs. Field lives in the next street, 
but she is very kind to me and Birdie." 

" What! your sister? What do you call her?" 

"Birdie, sir; but her real name is Dorothea; 
only mother loved to call her Birdie. You should 
hear her sing, sir," and Nellie's eyes sparkled; 
"mother was so proud of her voice; she said she 
sang like an angel." 

"Well, well, child," was the impatient reply; 
" but who works for you and your sister and sup- 
ports you both ? Eh ! " 

"Old Meg, sir, was mother's friend, and she 
promised her when she was dying she would look 
after us, but she can't do much now, she's too old 
and rheumatic; but she gets a bit of work now 
and then — charing or washing — ^and I sell cresses, 
and oranges, and flowers, and radishes — anything 
that comes handy I try to do so as to help her 
keep us. I held a gentleman's horse the other 
day," she continued with a bright smile, " and he 
gave me sixpence; and I run errands or mind a 
baby; but when I'm bigger I shall earn ever so 
much more, because I shall be stronger." 

"When you're bigger!" and the old man looked 
compassionately on the slender childish figure be- 
fore him, while at the same time it must have 
been the wind that, now driving furiously clouds 

(199) B 
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of dust before it, brought those glistening drops 
so suspiciously resembling tears into his eyes, or 
sending some of its irritating grains down his 
throat, made him turn his head aside and cough 
violently. 

" When you're bigger, poor child," he muttered, 
as diving once more into his pockets he fumbled 
in each for his purse. "Such a mite, such a mite, 
as she is." 

And a mite certainly she seemed to be to have 
such a load of anxiety, care, and daily toil placed 
upon her young shoulders. 

Old Meg might do all she could to keep her 
promise, but it was evident Nellie was the chief 
bread-winner; and it was she who had to bear 
the burden and heat of the day. And yet by her 
height and appearance she could not have been 
more than nine or ten years of age, but had a sad 
thoughtful look beyond her years on her pale 
pitiful face. 

Had she been rosy and plump like other child- 
ren she would have been considered a very pretty 
child, for her features were regular and delicate; 
her eyes large, dark, and expressive; her mouth 
small, sweet, and tender; while a battered old hat 
but half concealed a profusion of rich brown wavy 
hair that would have been a loving mother's de- 
light or nurse's pride to have kept in order. 

Her dress, thin and ill-fitting, was as clean and 
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tidy as patches and dams could make it, while 
over her poor little shoulders was a faded old- 
fashioned shawl crossed in the front and tied in 
a huge knot behind. Yet in spite of her poverty- 
stricken attire a certain grace and refinement 
marked the child, and made one think, if her 
father had been only a fisherman, her mother 
must have been of gentler birth. 

But Nellie's strange questioner had found his 
purse and given her a sixpence from it. 

"There, child!" he exclaimed, "keep the half- 
crown, I intended you should have it, and take 
this for — what's her name ? " 

"Old Meg, sir?" 

"No, no; that other ridiculous name.' 

"Birdie, sir; Little Birdie?" 

"Yes, yes, child, that is it; and if I pass this 
way to-morrow keep a bunch of flowers for me, 
the muddy ones will do quite as well as the 
fresh; and now run home as fast as you can, it is 
too late for a young creature like you to be out. 
There, good-night. Poor little mite, good-night. 
God bless you." 

She raised her face, wet with tears, and yet 
smiling with happiness, and looked into his. 

"Oh! thank you, sir, ever so much. Mother 
used to say, ' Trust in God and He will not for- 
sake you; ' and I just think He has sent you here 
to-day." 
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But he did not wait to hear the remainder of 
the sentence. Wrestling with his umbrella that 
seemed determined to be whirled aloft by the 
boisterous wind, and hurrying away from the 
shower of sleet now falling, he soon passed from 
Nellie's sight, and disappeared in the increasing 
darkness. 

Polly Matthews had gone when Nellie returned 
to Mrs. Field, who was thankful enough, poor 
woman, to tell her she had sold nearly all her 
flowers to a lady who had some children with her, 
and she intended remaiuing out only a little longer 
in the hopes of selling what were left. But she 
urged Nellie to hurry home before the sleet and 
rain fell faster, and to buy something nice for 
Meg and Birdie's supper. So nothing loth, the 
child picked up her basket, and bidding her 
friend good-night, set off as fast as her frozen 
feet and ill-fitting shoes would allow her. 

A supper! something nice! how delightful it 
was to think of it, and how kind of the gentle- 
man to give her so much money! What could 
she get to surprise them at home? 

Poor child, she had tasted nothing herself but 
a slice of dry bread and some weak cold tea at 
daybreak when she had to be up and at the 
market to buy her flowers, and a piece of bread 
was her dinner, so that the thoughts of possessing 
three shillings, the largest sum she ever had 
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possessed at one time, and to be able to choose 
something as delicious as it would be unexpected 
to her dear ones, made her careless of the in- 
creasing wildness of the night. 

"Oh!" she thought, as she turned off from the 
Strand with its glittering shops and dazzling 
lights, "if mother was only here to have this 
money, and if I could but tell her of the good 
friend God has sent me, how glad she would be! 
but perhaps," and she raised her eyes to the dark 
angry sky above her, " she knows all about it." 

Ah! little Nellie, simple was your faith and 
strong and trusting your belief in Qod's good- 
ness. 




CHAPTER II. 




INTRODUCES SOME FRIENDS OF NELUE'S 
AND LITTLE BIRDIE. 

ARADISE ROW, a narrow dirty street 
branching off from a busy thorough- 
fare, led into (Jolden Square. 

The grand names they bore were in 
direct contradiction to their locality, which was 
as unpleasant and unhealthy a one as could be 
found in the heart of the great city. 

On a summer s day they were places to be 
avoided, and now with the accumulation of the 
winter's refuse thrown out from the houses on 
either side, they were decidedly more unwhole- 
some and disagreeable to pass through. 

The gas lamps were lighted, and their uncertain 
glimmer was only reflected in the pools of water, 
foul and stagnant, lodging on the muddy uneven 
pavement, and on heaps of filth and rubbish or 
decaying vegetables flung out in the streets by 
those to whom a dust-bin would have been an 
unknown luxury. 
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In such a spot, where with but few exceptions 
cleanliness and comfort were not to be found, 
what could be expected of the inhabitants? 

Ragged, idle, slatternly women; men besotted 
with drink, fiercer and more brutal than wild 
beasts. 

Homeless children, tattered, ignorant, and for- 
lorn; unloved, uncared-for, who had never heard 
of a Saviour's love, or the name of their Maker 
except in profane oaths or blasphemies. Who 
would not feel for them? Who would not pity 
them? 

But, as before mentioned, there were excep- 
tions to the wretchedness and squalor around, 
and one of them was a small chandler s shop at 
the comer of Paradise Row, into the window 
of which Nellie Gray was looking eagerly. 

The owner, Mrs. O'Brien, a clean respectable 
Irish woman, was a widow. Her husband, a 
bricklayer, had been killed by a fall from a lad- 
der. A good deal of sympathy had been expressed 
in the neighbourhood for the poor woman and 
her little son, and when, with her small savings, 
she had started a business, which had been long 
needed in the neighbourhood, numbers of cus- 
tomers rapidly flocked to her. 

From the first time of seeing Nellie, her mother, 
and sister, she had been interested in them, and 
shown them many little kindnesses. 
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She was a bright -eyed active little woman, 
ever busy, never idle, and now, as she was putting 
some eggs into a basket and labelling them " new- 
laid," she catches a glimpse of the wistful face 
and dark eyes peering in at her. 

To rush out, bring the shivering child in-doors, 
dart into the sitting-room, and return with a cup 
of hot steaming tea, did not take more than a 
minute or two. 

" Shure an' it's you, Nellie!" she cried, her kind 
face beaming with smiles. "Where on airth, 
child, have you been? 'Deed and it's meself 
that's just been wondherin' what's become of 
yer." 

But Nellie could not for the moment reply; 
her only motive for keeping away from her kind 
friend was the fact, that her earnings and Meg's 
had been so small she had really not had the 
money to expend on even the necessaries of 
life. 

Mrs. O'Brien, with ready tact, soon guessed the 
reason, and seeing the- child's eyes filled with 
tears turned the conversation. 

" There now, darlin', dhrink the tay, it's boilin' 
hot and you're cowld, and may be drenched to 
the skin. Shure it's been a dreadful day, an' 
maybe will be a worse night. There, don't sup 
widout a bite, tak' this slice of bread and eat it 
wid the tay." 
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" But I can pay for it," cried Nellie excitedly. 
" See what a gentleman gave me !" and she showed 
her treasure, "and I want to hurry home and 
take something nice for Iteg and Birdie's supper, 
and for their dinner to-morrow. Now, what can 
I get?" 

" Arrah! dhrink the tay first, and thin give a 
look around and see what ye would fancy." 

And as Nellie eagerly obeyed, — and what a 
delicious cup of tea it was, and what a pleasant 
warmth and glow it sent through her! (she little 
guessed it was the one Mrs. O'Brien had poured 
out for herself and was the last in the tea-pot), 
— the kind-hearted widow named the articles she 
might prefer. 

"Now, what will ye choose, alanna? Have 
some rashers of bacon, three for fourpence, swate 
and mellow as the pig himself would never have 
known his own? And faith a ra'al jintleman, I'm 
thinkin', he must be, and no mistake, to help the 
fatherless and orphan in so ginerous a way, for a 
half-crown is two and sixpence, Nellie, and 
nothin' less. May blessings rest on him." 

" Tay, yes, darlin', and half a poun' of sugar, 
and a half -quartern loaf. Now, what else? But- 
ther? Shure the very best churned, just fresh 
from the cow. Have the half poun' for sixpence, 
and why not tak' some eggs ? Maybe they'll 
come in handy for dinner to-morrow, they're the 
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best London new-laid in the market, and 111 jist 
do this for yer, Nellie, I'll put in a herrin* for 
your supper to-morrow. Ye're shure to like it; a 
good bloater, to my fancy, is the best fish as 
swims." 

"Now, don't hurry away, dear," as Nellie 
seemed impatient to be off. " I won't be a minnit 
doin' up the parcel, and don't bother about the 
money. I know ye're a hard-workin' honest girl, 
and I'm not goin' to ax ye for it, or put upon 
yer; tak' yer time, dear, in payin'/' 

But Nellie, with a happy smile, laid down the 
money, gathered up her purchases, and, with many 
thanks and parting nods, was going out of the 
door, when a child's weak voice was heard from 
the sitting-room calling her by name. 

It was Little Mickey, Mrs. O'Brien's only 
child, and a cripple. 

" Shure it's Mickey, Nellie; go in and spake to 
the poor babby. Isn't he callin' afther ye," and 
the next moment she found herself in the cosy 
parlour, a pale little face lifted to hers, a pair of 
thin arms encircling her neck. 

"Why haven't you come afore?" he asked 
impatiently. " You know'd I was waiting to see 
you?" 

"But I couldn't, Mickey," she answered, "I 
have to be so early at the market, and I get home 
so late generally in the evening, that by the time 
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Meg and Birdie have had something to eat it's 
bed-time." 

" And you'd ha' gone to-night without coming 
anigh me/' he continued in a querulous tone. 
" Only I called yer," and his tearful eyes were 
raised to hers. 

But Nellie with a kiss tried to make her peace 
with him, her conscience meanwhile smiting her, 
and telling her that what the boy had said was 
true, and that, in the delight of possessing the 
money she had so unexpectedly received and 
her anxiety to return home, her little crippled 
friend had been forgotten. 

"There, don't ye trouble about him," inter- 
rupted Mrs. O'Brien, as she gently arranged his 
pillow and laid her hand on the child's hot fore- 
head. " Shure an' it's one of his bad days, and 
he gets a thrifle cross lyin' here; but he'll be 
betther, plase God, in the momin'. Won't ye, 
Mickey?" and she bent lovingly over the pale 
pinched face and wasted little form of her great- 
est earthly treasure. 

But he pushed her aside and beckoned to 
Nellie. 

" I am so sorry," she began. " I didn't intend 
to vex you, Mickey." 

" There, don't say any more about it," he an- 
swered, holding up a thin white hand to stop her. 
" It isn't the truth, and you knows it." 
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Poor Nellie! to be called "an obstruction" was 
bad enough, but to have her word doubted was 
harder to bear. 

With flushed cheeks and quivering lips she 
silently looked at him, until Mrs. O'Brien, seeing 
her distress, hastened to the rescue. 

" An' shure you're not goin' to mind the likes 
of what he says; he didn't mane it, Nellie, and 
had no rayson for scoldin' ye; but it's just bein' 
here all the day, not able, the poor darlin', to get 
about like the other childer, that makes him 
quare in timper. 'Deed he's been talkin' of yer 
the last hour, an' it would be the breakin' of his 
heart to think ye're offended. Didn't he tell me 
just now he liked yer betther than any one else 
but me." 

" Oh ! Mickey," cried the girl. " How good of 
you to care for me; because, dear, I can so seldom 
come and see you, or help you as I would wish. 
Oh! I am so glad you like me." 

" Throth, that's jist what he said, Nellie, dar- 
lin'." 

To tell the truth, in her heart Nellie had often 
felt afraid of fretful, peevish little Mickey, and 
being of the sweetest, gentlest, but most sensitive 
nature, many a tear had she shed in secret at 
her evident inability to please him or win his 
affection. 

Many a time had she left old Meg and little 
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Birdie to run round to Mrs. O'Brien and give her 
few spare moments to helping her, either in the 
shop or soothing and amusing Mickey, who, per- 
haps, had been unusually cross and disagreeable, 
but never with the certainty that her eflforts were 
appreciated, her coming welcome; and now that 
she thought the poor little fellow glad to see her 
her grateful heart was too full to speak. 

But what could she find to give him? Just 
some little thing to show she was sorry to have 
forgotten him. 

She could not buy a book or a toy, for that 
would be taking money from those at home, and 
she knew how much they needed every penny. 

Suddenly she remembered the flowers, and in 
another moment had run into the shop and 
caught up from the basket the largest cleanest 
bunch of primroses and violets, and placed them 
in his hand. 

"Oh! Nellie," he exclaimed, and his eyes glis- 
tened as he buried his face in the flowers. 

"Do you really mean these for me?" 

" Yes, Mickey dear, if you will have them." 

He eyed them intently, pleased and contented, 
then hastily gave them back to her, and said 
with a shrewd look and knowing nod, — 

" No, no! Nellie, I mustn't keep them. Do you 
know you could sell them for tuppence, and, as 
mother says, ' tuppence is tuppence now-a-days.' " 
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" Deed, thin, ye're right," broke in Mrs. O'Brien; 
" and it's the cute and clever boy ye are to think 
of the same. There, tak' back yer nosegay, 
Nellie, dear, shure an' its little enough ye can 
spare; but we thank ye kindly for the same good 
wish and ginerous feelings of your heart." 

"Oh! but Mickey must have them, Mrs. 
O'Brien," pleaded Nellie eagerly. " And I only 
wish he could see the beautiful woods and green 
places where they grow." 

" Faith, Nellie, that's jist it," the poor mother 
answered sadly. " An', shure, to get him into the 
counthry air, an' let him see the green fields and 
pick daisies and butther-cups wid other childer, 
would soon make him well and sthrong; but let 
me work airly and late I can't get the money to 
send him. The doctor — ^an' a kinder-hearted man 
never lived, for he won't take from a widder — 
tells me it's only wakeness, and whin he grows 
bigger he'll grow sthronger, maybe." 

" When I grow a big man," said Mickey, look- 
ing up at Nellie — " for I ain't always going to be 
a little chap like now — I shall go in the fields and 
see what they're like, and I'll take you," and he 
laughed faintly. 

"Why, Mickey, have you never been in the 
country?" asked Nellie in surprise. 

" Sorra a bit," replied his mother. " Wasn't he 
bom in London, and," she added bitterly, " may 
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die in London. Oh! darlin'," and she bent lov- 
ingly over him, " if I could but get ye to my 
own counthry — to Owld Ireland — it's well and 
hearty ye'd be, wid the broad say in front an' 
the blue sky above, an' the fresh mountain breezes 
bio win' around; but shure it's hard to get work 
and make the shop pay, and to thry and keep up 
a dacent appearance, an' I've more pride than 
to be beggin' and askin' help from sthrangers. 
But there, Nellie, it's not complainin' that'll 
mend the matther or betther the same, and 
I know ye're longin' to be home wid your little 
sister; but come whin ye like, for it's Mickey, the 
poor craythur, as likes ye wid him. There, bid 
him good-night and get off wid ye, or he'd keep 
yer until cock-crow in the momin'." 

" And take your flowers, Nellie," and the boy 
held them towards her. 

But she refused to do so, and with a parting 
kiss was turning away when he called her back, 
and with a serious look said gravely — 

" I can't do much for you lyin' here, but p'raps, 
Nellie, some day I may be of use to you, and if 
I can," with an emphatic nod, " you see if I don't 
do it." 

And, little as Nellie then thought of it, a day 
was coming when she gratefully recalled Mickey's 
words, and knew how faithfully he had kept his 
promise. 
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And now, once more out in the wind and rain, 
she turned the comer of Paradise Row, and hur- 
ried as fast as she could up the dirtier darker 
street called Golden Square. 

At number nine she paused and timidly peeped 
in at the half -open door. 

The house was cleaner and tidier-looking than 
others in the neighbourhood, and perhaps was in 
better repair, but poverty, hard grinding poverty, 
was as visible in it as in its surroundings. 

The door opened into a small scantily-fur- 
nished room, in which the smell of leather pre- 
dominated. 

At the farthest end, with boots and shoes all 
needing repair scattered around, a white-haired 
old man seated on his bench was busily plying 
his task. A candle placed on a three-legged 
stool burning brightly in front of him. 

It was Mr. Barker, old Meg's landlord, gene- 
rally known as Big Ben the cobbler. 

He did not notice Nellie standing on the 
threshold, but was singing blithely and loudly to 
himself — 

Upon the plains of Flanders 

Our fathers long ago, 
They fought like Alexanders 

Beneath old Marlboro' ; 
And still in fields of conquest 

Our valour bright has shone, 
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With Wolfe, and Abercrombie, 
And Moore, and Wellington. 

Whack fol the rol, the riddle rol. 

But suddenly catching a glimpse of the little 
figure before him he exclaimed — 

"Why, lassie; you're the very one I want. 
Come in, child, and shut the door, or the draught 
11 put my candle out. No, no!" as pale and 
frightened she glanced up in his face. " They're 
all right upstairs; nothing the matter with them; 
but I've got something for you." 

He laid down the boot he was welting, took 
down a small rose-tree in the reddest of pots 
from a high shelf, and put it into her hands. 

" I bought it to-day from a man with a barrer. 
He says it will bloom, and some buds will soon 
be showing. Keep it warm, and I daresay they 
will some day or other. And then," and he 
laughed a merry hearty laugh, " there'll be roses 
in Golden Square. Who'd think it?" 

"Oh! Mr. Barker," and Nellie's face flushed 
with delight; "do you really mean this for me? 
It seems too beautiful to take from you." 

"Aye, aye, it's for you, and little enough to 
give; but run upstairs and get your wet things 
off. Why, child," as he noticed the wet trickling 
down her thin well-worn frock, and her wretched 
boots soaked through, " what a night for you to 
be out! But one mustn't think of the weather 
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when the bread's to be earned. Must they, Nell ? 
So run away, and if you like to come down and 
read me a chapter before going to bed 1*11 be glad 
enough to hear it. Of course Mrs. Maybrick and 
Birdie will come with you;" and as the child 
thanked him and promised to come he returned 
to his bench, snuffed the candle with his fingers, 
and went on with his work. 

The stairs were crooked, dark, and narrow, 
and creaked even under Nellie's light weight; 
but as she ascended them, laden with her pur- 
chases, her basket of flowers, and the rose-tree, a 
door on the upper landing opened, and Birdie's 
face peeped over the banisters. 

"Oh ! Nellie," she cried, " is it you ? I am so glad 
you're back. We thought you were going to be 
late again to-night;" and she ran down the stairs to 
fling her arms around her and give a loving kiss. 

"And Meg's got such a fire!" she continued 
excitedly. " A real big one. She's been out at 
work to-day, and the lady gave her a shilling 
and some coals. And do you know," and the 
child's voice sank to a whisper, " there's sausages 
to-night for supper — won't you like them ? But 
oh, my! what a lot of things you've got. Here, 
I'll take this," and seizing a parcel she hurried 
Nellie up the stairs into the warm room. 

" There, now, isn't that a good fire, and isn't 
the room nice?" 
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And warm and pleasant enough it seemed to 
hungry weary Nellie, and glad enough was she 
to be there out of the cold wet dreary streets, 
and to know she would not have to go out again 
until the morning. 

The room was small, with but little furniture 
to speak of, but it was clean, tidy, and there was 
a look of home about it. 

It was true the two chairs in it were rickety: 
the leg of one was broken so that it required 
care and caution to sit upon it, and when seated 
to preserve one's equilibrium: the table, too, was 
rather unsteady, and had to be propped against 
the wall; but now with a clean cloth spread over 
it and the tea-things laid out for the evening meal 
it looked cosy enough. 

The fire burned brightly, the kettle on the hob 
was singing its loudest, and flickering Ughts and 
shadows danced on wall and ceiling, and as the 
red flame leaped up every now and then, it made 
all around glow with its ruddy light. 

Nellie gently put down the rose-tree, which 
was pounced upon immediately by her sister. 

" Oh ! Nell, where did you get this ? Oh, my ! 
ain't it lovely? And fancy, it's out in green 
leaves already! Here, Meg, Meg! do come and 
look at it." 

"Dear heart!" cried Meg, who was a clean 
tidy-looking old woman, with a kind pleasant 
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face, snow-white hair, and cheeks as rosy as a 
winter's apple. "Dear heart! who's given you 
that? It's been reared in a green-house, and 
must be kept warm or it will wither. But take 
off your wet things; there's your old frock to put 
on, it isn't much to look at, but it's dry, and that's 
everything. And while you're telling us what 
you've done to-day I'll get the frying-pan and 
cook some sausages I brought home," and so 
while Birdie took her damp dress and drenched 
shawl from her, Nellie told them all that had 
happened to her. And thankful was she to rest 
for a few minutes in front of the fire and watch 
Meg, who was making the tea. First measuring 
two spoonfuls carefully she put them into the 
tea-pot, filled up the same with boiling water, and 
stood it on the hob to draw while she cut some 
slices of bread, and then bade the children come 
to supper, and Nellie to say "grace," — which she 
reverently did, with bowed head and clasped 
hands, and then drew one of the rickety chairs 
towards the table, Birdie nestling on a low stool 
by her side, and the next moment Meg had 
plunged a fork into the largest and most splutter- 
ing sausage, and transferred it to her plate. 

" There, eat it, child; you've been all day in the 
cold, and Birdie and I, thank God, have been in 
shelter, with enough to eat and to spare." 

" Yes, Nell," said the child; '* I had some dinner 
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with Mr. Barker. When he found I was alone 
he called me down; and my! there was such a 
dinner! Boast pork with crackling, and pease- 
pudding he got at the cook-shop." 

"Yes," said Meg, putting another sausage on 
to Nellie's plate. " He heard Mrs. Newton sent 
for me, in a hurry like, and so he said I was not 
to bother about his dinner, he would go out and 
buy something." 

Here it may be mentioned Mr. Barker, having 
lost his wife, allowed Meg to have the room up- 
stairs rent-free, on condition she cleaned his room, 
kept it tidy, and cooked his meals. 

" And I hope. Birdie, you made a good dinner?" 
said Nellie. 

" Pretty well," was the reply, as the child leant 
her head against her sister's chair, and softly 
stole her hand into hers. 

"But you're eating nothing," cried old Meg; 
"youVe not tasted even a bit of bread. Dear 
heart, what is the matter?" 

"I don't care for anything," was all Birdie 
answered, as she laid her plate and its untouched 
contents on the table, and, sinking down by 
Nellie's side, gazed thoughtfully into the fire. 

An inexpressible fear, a sickening dread, sud- 
/denly possessed Nellie, and, pushing back her 
chair, she looked down on the little face. 

By the ruddy blaze she noticed for the first 
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time how pale and thin it had grown — how sweet 
and wistful the expression of the large blue, 
gentle eyes. 

It was little Birdie, sweet six-years-old Birdie 
— the darling her dying mother only three short 
months ago had implored her to watch over and 
befriend. 

"Take care of Birdie!" were almost her dying 
words; and faithfully and unselfishly had she 
endeavoured, as far as her childish exertions en- 
abled her, to fulfil that dying bequest. But what 
made the little face so altered? — the far-off look 
in those dear eyes, and the little hand enfolded 
in her own so hot, and dry, and feverish? 

" Birdie," she whispered, " is there anything the 
matter with you? Don't you feel well?" 

"Oh! yes, Nell," was the reply. "I'm only 
tired. I think I'm always tired now; but I want 
to go down to Mr. Barker's to-night, and sing 
that pretty hymn — 

* The pearly gates are opeu wide, 

I see the bright array; 
On either side the angels glide, 
To keep the shining way.' 

And, Nellie, you will read, won't you? a nice 
chapter all about heaven, where mother is. She's 
no hard work there, or cries when she's no money 
and we've no bread to eat; and she doesn't go 
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out in the rain or snow, and come home too tired 
to speak to us. No, no, Nellie, she's happy there, 
and doesn't feel pain or trouble, does she?" 

" No," said Nellie, softly. " But why do you 
talk so. Birdie, darling?" 

"I don't know," was the reply; "but heaven 
must be a beautiful place, and I hope God will 
let me go there soon. I want to be with mother." 

"Ah! there is Mr. Barker calling us. He wants 
us to come down at once," and old Meg rose and, 
piling up the empty plates and cups and saucers, 
raked out the fire, and bade the children follow 
her; and as Nellie, with Birdie's hand clasped 
tightly in her own, obeyed, she felt thankful her 
kind old friend had been too busy finishing her 
supper to have heard words that now, with sad 
and sorrowful misgiving, pressed so heavily on 
her heart. 
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CHAPTER III. 



BIG BEN TELLS HOW HE WENT SOLDIERING. 




HE hearth was swept up, an extra 
shovel of coals thrown on the fire, the 
boots and shoes collected and piled up 
in a comer of the room, and Mr. Bar- 
ker, candle in hand, at the foot of the stairs, 
awaited his guests. 

He was a fine-looking old man — every inch a 
soldier, straight and erect as a dart, with a pair 
of keen gray eyes, overhung by bushy gray eye- 
brows. He was well known, and about the only 
man feared and respected by those around; for, 
kind and gentle as he appeared usually to be to 
women and children, he had a sharp tongue and 
a heavy fist, and was not the man to brook im- 
pudence or interference from the worthless roughs 
of the neighbourhood. 

Strange as it seems, such is the inconsistency 
of human nature, it is an undoubted fact, the 
more cowardly and debased a man is, the more 
he admires and respects courage in another, and 
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everyone knew that Big Ben had been a brave, 
gallant soldier, and had faithfully served his 
country. 

" There, take care, little un," he cried, as Birdie, 
catching her foot in the well-worn stair, would 
have fallen had not Nellie caught her. 

"Come down slowly. Never be in a hurry 
when there's no occasion. Many a mistake has 
been made in life from being in too great a hurry. 
There, come in; IVe a good fire, and that's some- 
thing this cold night, and if you're hungry, and 
by and by could fancy a bit, there's cold pork 
and pease-pudding in the cupboard, though this 
little lassie was too dainty to eat it; eh?" and he 
glanced smilingly at old Meg. " Turned up her 
nose at it. Shocking, isn't it?" 

" Oh ! please sir," began Nellie, her eyes full of 
tears, and drawing little Birdie closer to her, 
"she isn't dainty, but," and she stopped as if 
afraid to give utterance to the fear that so cruelly 
beset her. 

"Well?" 

"I don't think she's quite the thing to-day. 
She wouldn't eat any supper." 

"No," cried old Meg; "I don't think the child 
is as she should be. She seems mopy and out 
of sorts." 

" Well, sit ye down, draw your chairs to the 
fire; and Nellie, lassie, take your sister on your 
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lap, if you can nurse her, and chat away while I 
finish a bit of work I want to get done to-night. 
There, don't mind me. Oh! by the by, I was 
forgetting; perhaps she would like this," and he 
opened the cupboard opposite to where Nellie was 
sitting and took out a large, golden ripe orange. 

Little Birdie s blue eyes glistened as she grate- 
fully accepted it; and as Nellie peeled and quar- 
tered the delicious fruit, even Meg was struck 
by the evident relish and avidity with which she 
devoured it. 

" Why, child," said Big Ben, as taking his place 
on his bench, he picked up a boot and sticking it 
between his knees, sole upwards, watched her in 
astonishment, "are you so thirsty, little un?" 

" Yes," said Meg, pulling out her knitting and 
beginning to count her stitches; "she's been 
drinking cold tea, and water, and a drop of milk 
I saved for her, all the evening." 

"Milk!" exclaimed Mr. Barker, bringing his 
fist down upon the sole with all his might. 
"Milk! what do you call such stuff in London? 
Sky-blue from the cow with the iron tail. Why 
there's no real milk sold here; nothing to do that 
child good or strengthen her. Milk, indeed!" and 
he looked anxiously on Birdie's flushed cheeks 
and thin face. "Ah! lassie, you should have the 
fresh milk and rich cream I had as a boy." 

" Was it very good?" inquired Birdie. 
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"Good! ah, wasn*t it? But, there, you should 
have seen my home; it was in such a pretty vil- 
lage, and was a real Kentish farm, with orchards 
of cherry, pear, and apple trees. Ah!" and wind- 
ing a piece of waxed thread round and round his 
fingers, the old soldier gazed dreamily at the fire. 
" Dear me, how plain I can see it all now, and 
fancy myself a boy again ! There s the old house 
with its tall chimneys, thatched roof, and latticed 
windows with roses and all sorts of pretty creep- 
ers growing about them; and the red-tiled sheds 
and big bams beyond it, and the pleasant meadows 
with the cows and sheep in them, and the tall 
elm trees, where the rooks built every year. What 
a noisy lot they were! How often as a little chap 
have I clambered up and carried off their nests! 
And the river, dear me, I can see it now, with its 
queer old broken bridge, and the old mill with 
its splashing wheel; and the quiet little village, 
with its ivied church; and Parson Needham, a 
good old man, but what long dry sermons he 
gave, and wasn't he down upon us youngsters if 
we laughed in church. And old Jacob Too-good 
the clerk — I think I can see him now awaking 
up from a nap at the end of the sermon, and can 
hear his loud A-m-en. Dead and gone, all of 'em. 
Dead and gone many a long day." 

*'But what a comfortable home to leave for 
soldiering!" said old Meg. 
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" Right you are, Mrs Maybrick, and I think so 
now. You see I was a harum-scarum, wild sort 
of a chap as would settle to nothing. My home 
and village life were too dull for me, I wanted, 
like most youngsters, to see the world; and I've 
had my wish and had my share of its hard knocks, 
its ups and downs." 

" But why choose a soldier's life, Mr. Barker?" 
** Come now, missus, I'm not going to repent of 
that. No, no. Where'd you be, or the queen 
on her throne, God bless her! if it wasn't for her 
soldiers and sailors. No, no, it's not that I'm 
sorry for. It's disobeying mother and the trouble 
I was to her — ^the best, the kindest mother ever 
son had. Poor dear, she's gone to her rest many 
a long year ago; but somehow, thinking of her, 
I seem to forget I'm an old man, come nearly to 
the end of life's long march, and fancy myself a 
boy again and back in the old home with her. 
Well, you see, this is how I went soldiering. 
Father was dead, and mother carried on the farm 
— Cherry Tree was what it was called — and I 
was the eldest, and she wanted me to step into 
my father's place and take the management of it, 
And be a comfort to her and set a good example 
to my young brother and sister. But I hated 
the humdi'um life, and was always in scrapes and 
giving her heartaches enough; and one day when 
she and I had some words — it was only about 
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selling her favourite cow — I walked out of the 
house in a temper, and swore Td never set foot 
in it ,again. Well, I started off, to go goodness 
knows where, and then I got tired and lay down 
under Farmer Owen's hay-rick. Well, I lit my 
pipe, that I do remember, and must have fallen 
asleep. I don't remember how long I slept, but 
when I awoke the sun was high in the heavens, 
my pipe fallen out of my mouth, and the rick all 
aflame. There was no one about, and like a 
stupid, I was so frightened I didn't wait to see 
how much was destroyed, but took to my heels 
and away I ran; and, as luck would have it, just 
as I turned into the village I fell in with a re- 
cruiting sergeant and his men, and seeing me a 
tall, likely sort of a chap he had his eye precious 
sharp upon me, and it didn't take long, as you 
may think, to talk me over to take the queen's 
shilling. And so I listed; and with bright stream- 
ers in my hat, and honour and glory before me, 
I left my home for a soldier s life." 

" And, Mr. Barker," said Nellie, " did you ever 
see your mother again?" 

" Aye, aye, lassie, that I did, but not for many 
a long day to come. I'd listed in the 88th Regi- 
ment, the Connaught Rangers, as they call them, 
as fine and gallant a lot as there's in the queen's 
service. I was sent to headquarters, and passed 
all right, and then I wrote to mother telling her 
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what I'd done, and asking her to pay old Farmer 
Owen for the damage done to his hay -rick, which 
she did. It wasn't much, for some labourers 
passing soon put the fire out. Poor soul, she 
wanted then to buy my discharge and have me 
home again, but I liked my new life too well to 
return to the farm; so I kept a-soldiering, and 
after knocking about here, there, and everywhere, 
the Crimean war broke out. 

"You're too young, little uns, to understand 
much about it, and I can't well explain, but it 
came to this: Old Nicholas, Emperor of the 
Rooshians, wanted a place called Constantinople, 
and its king, or sultan as he was called, wouldn't 
give it up, and so to get it the Rooshians began 
to fight with him. 

"Well, the English wasn't going to see the 
poor little chap put on by such a powerful foe, 
so the British Lion gave a roar that was heard 
throughout Europe, and that roar meant war. 

"The French joined us, and ofl* we went to 
help the poor frightened sultan and his people, 
the Turks as they are called; and among the first 
regiments sent from England was ' The Rangers.' 
So I wrote to mother asking her and my brother 
Ted and sister Anne to come and bid me good- 
bye." 

"And did they come?" asked Meg. 

"Aye, aye, Mrs. Maybrick, they came fast 
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enough," and here Big Ben*s voice faltered, and 
tears were standing thick and glistening in the 
eyes gazing so steadily into the fire. 

"Mother was too much cut up to say much, 
but she forgave me and blessed me. Blessed 
me, 'the ne'er do weel,' who had been such a 
trouble to her, and went from her in an evil 
temper. Ah! she was a good woman, too good 
for the likes of me, and at the parting moment 
she gave me a little Bible and asked me to keep 
it for her sake, and read a chapter out of it every 
day." 

"And did you, Mr. Barker?" said little Birdie. 

" I did, child. I kept my promise to her, and 
do you know that little book saved my life." 

" Saved your Ufe!" cried Nellie. " Oh! do tell 
us how?" 

" Well, you see, I always carried it about with 
me, just here in my breast pocket, and it was 
after the battle of the Alma I found one of the 
enemy s bullets lodged in the leaves, so you see 
mother's last gift carried a blessing with it." 

"What a dreadful thing is war!" said old Meg 
with a shudder. 

"You are right there, but a soldier mustn't 
think of its horrors or be cast down; he must 
only go where his duty calls him, knowing his 
life is as safe there in his Maker's hands as it 
would be in his own peaceful home." 
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"And did you ever hear a real cannon, Mr. 
Barker?" asked little Birdie, who, with his eyes 
fixed on the old soldier's face, was listening in- 
tently to every word. 

" Yes, child, and fired *em off scores of times." 

"Please, Mr. Barker," broke in Nellie, "did 
you get wounded there? for Mrs. O'Brien told me 
you had been hurt in a battle." 

"Ah! little lassie, that was at Inkerman," and 
he pointed to his knee; "that was from a ball 
that lamed me and invalided me from the 
service. 

"Dear me, how it all comes back to me! the 
din and awful noise of that battle I couldn't 
forget, the continued roar of musketry, the 
bullets whizzing past, the big shells bursting — 
* Whistling Dicks ' we called 'em from the noise 
they made — the cries of the wounded, and the 
horrible screeching yell of the Rooshians — but 
there, there, that's enough; you look skeered, and 
I've no right to frighten you all and give you 
bad dreams." 

"Oh! but we like to listen," cried Nellie ex- 
citedly. " Do go on." 

But Big Ben had said enough, and was anxious 
to change the conversation. 

He had risen, with the comer of his leathern 
apron tucked in the string that went roimd his 
waist, but now he sat down again on his bench, 
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and, picking up the boot he had dropped, took his 
awl and began to work. 

Little Birdie looked disappointed,, she and 
Nellie had been so interested, it was like hearing 
only half a story and then the book being closed 
and put away; so gathering courage from the 
wistful look of Nellie's face, that seemed to ex- 
press the most intense regret at Mr. Barker's 
abrupt termination, she suddenly exclaimed — 

" Please, sir, didn't you see your mother again 
after that?" 

"Ah! little im," was the reply, "that's just 
where I feel it. No; by the time I was let out 
of hospital mother and Ted were dead. Mother 
had been ailing a long time, only I was too ill to 
be told of it; Ted wasn't long after her." 

"And where was your sister?" asked Meg. 

" She married and left the place, and whether 
it were she or her husband I don't know, but they 
didn't seem to want mo. I suppose, like most 
people, poor relations are not wanted when one 
gets up in the world, so my wife and I settled 
here. She's dead, poor thing, but let's talk of 
something else. Come, lassie, how's the rose-tree ? " 

"Oh! it's lovely," cried Nellie, "I've put it 
upon the chest of drawers, and Birdie will look 
after it." 

"Yes, Mr. Barker;" and the child, raising her- 
self in Nellie's arms, gave a happy laugh. 
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" I'm going to see to it, and Nellie's promised 
me the first flower that blooms." 

The first flower that blooms! Ah! little Birdie, 
fairer blossoms than Nellie's rose will then be 
thine — flowers of deathless unfading beauty. 






CHAPTER IV. 



OLD MEG HAS A SECRET 
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OK a few moments there was a pause, 
broken only by the click of Mrs. May- 
brick's knitting needles and the old 
clock in the comer striking the hours. 
. "Oh, dear!" cried Meg starting up. "Eight 
o'clock; it's time to be thinking of bed." 

" Don't go," replied Mr. Barker, " it's early yet, 
unless the little uns are tired; I must finish 
this work to-night; just stay until I've done 
and Nellie will read us a chapter. You see 
my sight ain't very good for print. I wish now 
I'd been more a lad for my books; I'd have got 
on better in the service, but I never was much of 
a hand at letters or figures. Ah, eddication's a 
fine thing; there's nothing like ii Stick to your 
books, children; learn all you can when young, 
and your life will be the happier and more use- 
ful. 

" There, sit down again, ma'am, and we'll have 
a chapter; that little lassie," pointing to Nellie, 
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" reads so nicely and gets over the hard words — 
I always halt when I come to them — and her 
little sister will sing us a hymn. She's a sweet 
voice, fresh and clear as a lark's. It's you, little 
Birdie, I mean, you sing like an angel. Dear me! 
how like she is to her mother! t'other one isn't 
a bit; one wouldn't think they were sisters." 

And certainly no two children could less re- 
semble each other. 

Birdie clasped in NelUe's arms, with her smaU, 
pink and white babyish face, blue eyes, and 
pretty fair clustering curls. Nellie, pale and 
serious, with large dark radiant eyes, sweet 
sensitive mouth, and rich brown hair, that, escap? 
ing the string that bound it, fell in heavy wavy 
masses around her. 

"Now, say, are they alike?" and Big Ben 
looked earnestly at Meg. 

She appeared to know how intently he was 
watching her, for she glanced up quickly; a half 
uttered exclamation escaped her, and then, as if 
suddenly recollecting herself, she pursed up her 
lips and remained silent. 

" Well, not a bit alike, are they ? " 

" How do I know ? " she answered sharply. 

" Come, come, Mrs. Maybrick, don't flurry your- 
self," and the keen gray eyes met hers with a 
kindly friendly expression. " Don't put yourself 
out, there's a good woman; I'm not going to ask 
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what you*d rather not tell me or pry into your 
affairs." 

She looked quickly up with such a pleasant 
grateful smile on her kind old faca 

" Indeed I only wish I could tell you, but a 
secret's a secret as long as you keep it to your- 
self. Isn't it?" 

" Of course," was the reply. " Don't say another 
word about it. Come, little Birdie, sing us that 
pretty hymn." 

"Which one?" she asked. 

"That one about Heaven," whispered Nellie, 
" the one you're so fond of." 

"Ah! dear heart! Yes, it was your mother's 
favourite, poor dear." 

" But she's not poor now, Meg," said the child 
softly. "She doesn't want money or anything 
to eat, and she's always with Jesus and the 
angels." 

The tears rose to Nellie's eyes; Birdie had said 
almost the same thing before that evening. What 
could she mean? But her sad thoughts were in- 
terrupted by the child's sweet voice filling the 
room with a burst of richest melody, clear and 
joyous as earthly music could be. 

The pearly gates are open wide, 

I see the bright array, 
On either side the angels glide, 

To keep the shining way. 
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And little children learn to find 

The way by angels trod, 
Where Christ's redfiemed together walk 

The shining way of God. 

When storms arise, and darkness clouds 

The faithful pilgrim's way, 
On either side the angels glide. 

To keep the shining way. 
And brightei' gleams the morning light 

Behind the gentle rod, 
For Christ's redeemed more clearly see 

The shining way to God. 

And soon they walk the golden streets. 

Not wearied or alone, 
On either side the angels glide, 

To lead them to the throne. 
And then they wear a starry crown, 

Who once did toil and plod, 
For Christ's redeemed with angels tread 

The shining way to Gk)d. 

"That's a very pretty hymn," said Big Ben, 
who had laid aside his work to listen to it. " A 
very pretty one. I don't wonder your mother 
liked it. Ah! she was a good woman." 

" Never a better," said old Meg. 

Nellie's cheeks flushed with delight at hearing 
the praises of one loved so tenderly, and eagerly 
she bent forward to listen. 

" You were an old friend of hers, weren't you?" 
asked the cobbler. 

" I knew her from childhood, when she wasn't 
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a bit higher than little Birdie. Ah! Mr. Barker, 
when you were speaking of your home I thought 
how different it was to mine and Barbara's. It 
was no quiet spot, with green trees and yellow 
cornfields; oh dear, no! We lived far away on 
the wild Cornish coast in a small hamlet called 
St. Bee's. It was called a village, but was nothing 
more than a straggling row of cottages — tarry, 
blackened timbered, and weather-beaten — perched 
on a high cliff overlooking the sea, and exposed 
to the boisterous winds, that blew high and wild 
enough winter and summer there. Ah ! dear 
hearts, while I tell you of my home I can fancy 
myself back again listening to the sea, the moan- 
ing waves, and the sea-birds' cry. 

" We knew very little of the world outside, for 
the cliffs rose between us and it, and seemed to 
shut us out from it. Strangers seldom came 
anigh us, for it was no easy matter to climb the 
steep turf, and dry grass is as slippery and smooth 
as glass, and as dangerous to tread upon. So we 
lived a lonely life — the men busy mending their 
nets and looking after their lobster pots, the 
women spinning or knitting or tidying their cot- 
tage rooms. I was married and getting on in 
years when Barbara — pretty, gentle Barbara 
Harvey — married David Gray, and came to live 
in the cottage nearest to us. As I had seen her 
a wee toddling mite, so I saw her — her — " 
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Here Meg suddenly paused and pointed to the 
children opposite to her. 

"Well, those little ones, begin to trot about, 
and I grew to love them, and they were as dear 
to me as if they were mine." 

"But did you go to church?" said Birdie, her 
blue eyes fixed on old Meg. 

"Dear heart! what a question to ask! But it's 
just like her; she's always thinking of church 
and what is good. Yes, dear, of course we went. 
We used to go every Sunday, the women in 
warm cloaks, the men in blue jerseys and bright- 
coloured neckerchiefs, all neat and tidy-like. It 
was an out-of-the-way place, far over the cliffs, 
but the nearest to us for miles. I don't know 
who had built it, but it was a very old, weather- 
beaten, gray church, with a queer-looking steeple, 
just like an extinguisher. The old folks in my 
day said the church had once stood in the centre 
of a village, but the waves and shingle had washed 
the village away and left the church standing 
close to the sea, with a dreary patch of ground 
behind it, where those we loved and lost were 
buried. Dear hearts! I can see it plain enough 
as I speak. Oh! such a lonely spot, with the 
rough-hewn grave-stones half covered with the 
rank grass, nearly all of them with the saddest 
of words to a sailor s wife, ' Drowned' or ' Lost 
at sea,' carved on the blackened mossy stone. 
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"But we always looked forward to Sunday, 
We knew that day our minister, Mr. Tregarthen, 
wouldn't fail to come and give us a sermon and 
a friendly chat afterwards, and if we were in 
trouble he'd advise us and speak many a word of 
comfort. ' I've come,' he would say, * to bring a 
message from Christ the Lord, the friend of 
fishermen, the toilers of the sea,' and then he'd 
give us a hymn or a text, something we might 
take back to those who were old or sick or 
couldn't come, and that we might talk over when 
the men mended their nets, or we were gathered 
around the winter's fire." 

"But what brought you and Mrs. Gray to 
London?" said Big Ben, who was so interested in 
Meg's narration that he had dropped the boot he 
was soleing and sat with his hands before him, a 
rare occurrence for one who hated an idle mo- 
ment 

"Ah! I'm coming to that," replied Mrs. May- 
brick with a sigh. "Well, it was just in this 
way. It had been a bad season; little or no fish 
had come into the bay, and October had set in 
wet and stormy. It was just the last day of the 
month, and Davie Gray and my husband had 
both been out since daybreak in their new boat^- 
for they went partners like — The Pride of the 
Ocecm, Barbara had been in and out to me a 
dozen times, telling me a storm, she was sure, was 
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coming on and they'd be caught in it. At first 
I laughed at her being so uneasy and anxious, 
but as the day wore on I began to get a bit 
afeard too. Dark clouds began to gather, and 
winds and waves roar. Women and children 
were hastening down to the beach, looking grave 
and serious enough. 

"Barbara and I couldn't sit in the house; it 
rocked as if it would come to pieces, and the 
sound of the tempest howling around it and 
down the chimney was too terrible to listen to. 
So we threw our shawls on and hurried down the 
narrow path in the cliff that led to the strand 
below. But by the time we got there the day- 
light, in a red angry sunset, had faded, and even- 
ing set in with a darkness thick and dense as 
midnight. Dear hearts ! I must not dwell on the 
horrors of that long, awful night. When the 
dawn broke we knew the worst." 

"Oh! tell us, Meg," cried Nellie breathlessly. 
"Daddy was drowned, wasn't he?" 

There was silence for a moment, and then Meg, 
in a broken voice, continued. 

"Yes, child! The Pride of the Ocean had 
drifted in keel uppermost, sails torn and rudder 
gone — " 

" And," asked Big Ben, with a sudden cough 
and husky voice, "were they found?" 

"Yes! God was good. He gave us back our 
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dead, and we laid them to rest in the little church- 
yard by the sea." 

And old Meg buried her face in her hands and 
burst into a fit of passionate weeping. 

"But I mustn't give way like this; it's wrong 
of me, because there's a joyful resurrection to 
look forward to, when we shall meet again, never 
more to be parted. 

" But let me tell you how we came to London. 
Barbara wouldn't leave me and I wouldn't leave 
Barbara; and a nephew of mine wrote telling me 
he was doing a good business, and if I came to 
London he would find work for us both. So I 
took the little money Maybrick and I had saved 
and we came. Ah! it was a disappointment, be- 
cause we had broken up our little homes, and 
when we got here to this big, strange city, instead 
of a business and he helping us we found he had 
gone off' to America a bankrupt, and our little 
money soon went, and we were thankful of the 
room, Mr. Barker, you offered us and the dear 
children. 

" You know the rest. Barbara — gentle, tender- 
hearted Barbara — drooped and faded. She worked 
her hardest at her needle and tried to do her best, 
but she was not strong enough to rough it, and 
God in mercy took her. Now, I've told you my 
story, and you know, Mr. Barker, why these 
children are so dear to me, and why, as far as my 
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strength allows me, I try and work for them and 
take the place of her who's gone." 

" Indeed I do, Mrs. Maybrick, and respect you 
or any one as is true to his comrade and sticks 
to him," and Big Ben went up to her and shook 
her heartily by the hand. ** I've not much but 
my pension and what I earn. Isn't it a good 
thing I learned to be a cobbler? I never thought 
I should take to that trade, but I'm thankful I 
did learn it and able to make an honest penny 
by it; and while I have one neither you or the 
little uns shall want a roof overhead or a crust 
of bread to eat." 

" What a nice evening this has been!" whispered 
Birdie, " to hear all about mother and daddy and 
Mr. Barker." 

" What's about me, little lassie?" cried Big Ben, 
turning away from Meg, who, too overpowered 
to speak, was having her little cry out. " What 
about me?" 

" Birdie liked to hear about your being a sol- 
dier, sir." 

Mr. Barker looked pleased at his adventures 
having interested the children. 

"Did you really like to listen to them?" he 
asked. 

"Oh! yes," said Nellie excitedly; "and I only 
wish—" 

" Wish what, little lassie ?" 
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" Poor Mickey had been here. He is so fond 
of real true stories." 

" Well, little uns, I'll tell you what I'll do," and 
the old soldier seemed as excited as the children. 
"I like Mrs. O'Brien; she's a civil, obliging little 
body, and the poor little fellow must have a dull 
time of it. So I'll get you to tidy up the place 
a bit, and buy a cake and anything else you like, 
and I'll give a tea-party." 

"A what?" exclaimed the children in astonish- 
ment. 

"A tea-party. Yes! I mean it, and Nell shall 
pour out tea, and we'll invite people properly. 
There's Mrs. Maybrick and Mrs. O'Brien and 
Mickey, and who else ? Come, Birdie." 

But Birdie was lost in amazement and could 
think of no one, so Nellie suggested Mrs. Field 
and her children. She would not mention Polly 
Matthews, knowing she was too wild and rough 
to be a favourite with Mr. Barker. 

"Aye, aye, lassie, they shall come, and we'll 
have everything in order and plenty to eat — a 
big cake, some cold ham or beef, shrimps, and 
what do you say to a pot of jam or marmalade? 
And is there anything else?" 

But the children were too excited and delighted 
to think of more good things. Never in their 
wildest imagination had they thought of giving 
a real party, inviting people, and expecting them 
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at a certain time; and nine o'clock striking, and 
the kind-hearted cobbler having seen he had suc- 
ceeded in diverting their thoughts from Meg's 
sad story, produced the Bible and asked Nellie 
to read a chapter. 

" Which shall it be?" she asked. 

"Eead all about heaven," whispered Birdie; 
« I Hke that best." 

And so turning to the Revelation she read, 
slowly and reverently, the glorious and un- 
equalled description of the home God has pre- 
pared for those who love him. 

"Thank ye, lassie," said Big Ben when she 
closed the book ; " that is something comforting 
and to think about." 

" Yes," said old Meg, " and to feel and know 
for certain those we mourn for here are safely 
landed on a shore where no storms or waves can 
harm them." 

" I tell you what it is," replied the old soldier, 
" life seems to me like being listed, then learning 
our duties, trying our best to do 'em as they 
should be done, serving our time, and then getting 
ready for the great parade, where we must all 
answer our last roll-call. It doesn't do to go to 
parade here with a dirty coat or a button want- 
ing here and there, or a busted boot. We must 
all be smart and trim, fit for inspection; but we 
don't think enough of preparing ourselves and 
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being all right for the inspection of our great 
Captain. I often think of that, and I'm sure if 
others did too, there'd be more ready for his 
coming, and not be found neglecting their duty 
or sleeping at their post. But the little uns look 
tired and Birdie is yawning. There, good-night, 
and thank ye for coming so kind and neighbourly. 
It cheers me up a bit, I can tell you; and, chil- 
dren, you won't forget the tea-party?" 

But there was no fear of their doing so, for 
long after old Meg was sleeping soundly in her 
bed, in the comer opposite to the small one occu- 
pied by Nellie and little Birdie, the former was 
awakened by the child softly whispering: 

"Nellie, don't forget, we've bread and butter 
and water-cresses at Mr Barker's tea-party." 




CHAPTER V. 



LINA GETS INTO "A TANTRUM." 




HE long cold winter had passed away 
and an April sun was shining. 

The day had been wet and showery, 
but as the afternoon wore on the 
dark clouds had disappeared, and golden sun- 
beams were streaming brightly through the open 
window of the ink-stained,ink-bespattered,school- 
room of a large rambling old-fashioned place 
called The Manor House. 

At a table strewn with slates, books, and copy- 
books, two girls were sitting busily engaged in 
preparing their lessons for the next day. 

They were Maude, better known as Qip North, 
and her sister Lina. 

Gip, a girl of about twelve, was a bright dark- 
eyed, rosy -cheeked, happy-looking child. Lina, 
two years younger, fairer, and smaller featured, 
might have been considered the most attractive 
of the two had her face been less fretful and dis- 
contented in its expression. 
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" What o'clock is it? " said Gip, glancing at her 
sister and indulging in a prolonged yawn. 

"How can I tell?" was the somewhat peevish 
reply, " you know IVe no watch." 

" Well, I only hope it is nearly tea-time, I am 
so tired," and Gip lifted her eyes from the book 
before her, and looked wistfully across the 
meadows to the cricket-field where a great match 
was being played by happy excited boys, all 
eager and intent on the game. 

"Oh! Lina," she exclaimed, as throwing her 
book aside she went to the window, and, leaning 
her arms on the still, gazed around, "do come 
here. Does not everything look fresh and pretty 
after the rain? and hark! how the birds are 
singing." 

But Lina was not so easily pleased, for she 
only remarked; 

" I don't know what there is to look at — rain, 
rain, all the day, and just now a bit of sunshine 
when it's too late to go out. I call the weather 
horrid, nothing to make a fuss about; but, there, 
it's just like you." 

"Oh! Lina, don't be cross, I do not want to 
make a fuss, dear, but the garden does look 
lovely; put away your lesson and come and look 
at it." 

" Put it away!" cried Lina wrathfuUy ; " it's all 
very well for you, you learn nothing. Miss 
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Wharton always spares your being bothered; it*s 
me she gives the hard, horrid things to learn." 

"Oh! Lina!" and Gip turned a troubled face 
to her sister. She knew too well the little con- 
trol she had over her temper, and feared an out- 
burst of passion. 

" You know, dear," she continued gently, " Miss 
Wharton generally gives us the same lessons to 
learn, and always says how much quicker you 
are, and how much better you remember them." 

" Nasty horrid things!" and the Roman History 
was flung to the other end of the room. " I can't 
see the use of learning such rubbish — Augustus 
Caesar, Tiberius Caesar, Caligula. Go! I hate you 
all, horrid old fogies. I don't believe one of you 
ever lived. I hate history, it was only made up 
to give us ever so much more to learn — nasty 
dry stuff — it's hard enough and stupid enough to 
read, let alone get off by heart; and I won't — I 
won't do any more." 

" Well, never mind," replied her sister, " come 
to the window, listen to the hurrahs. I almost 
think I can hear Norman's voice. There's a 
shout; oh! I hope his side has won." 

In a moment Lina was by her side, listening as 
eagerly and excitedly as herself. If there was a 
being she loved, and for whose sake she would 
try and subdue her irritable temper, it was her 
brother Norman. No matter what she was to 
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others (and she could be annoying and disagree- 
able enough), she never wished to vex him, or 
have, as she called it, " a lecture from him." 

"Gip, I do believe his side has won; won't it 
be jolly to write the news to papa and mama? 
Aunt Elsie says we may write long letters to 
them by the next mail. Fancy, they've been 
gone a week to-day; hasn't the time passed 
quick?" 

But Gip could not answer, to her the days had 
appeared to pass so slowly, and although she tried 
not to think of it, it seemed dreadful to look for- 
ward to weeks, months, and probably years before 
she could see their dear faces again. 

Only a week before. Colonel and Mrs. North 
had sailed for India, where the regiment of the 
former was stationed, leaving their four children 
to the care of their aunt, Mrs. Howard, Mrs. 
North's sister, at the old Manor House. Ah! it 
had been a sad parting, for parents and children 
both knew time might bring many changes 
before they met again. 

" I say, Gip," exclaimed Lina, " do you think 
we might ask auntie to let us have one run, just 
down the gravel path, and go and meet Norman. 
I do want to hear if he has won. I don't under- 
stand cricket a bit, do you ? " 

" No," replied Gip, " I know it's all runs, and 
bats and wickets, and I think they count some- 
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thing. But Norman says it's only for boys to 
play, so I suppose girls are not expected to 
learn much about it. Oh! hark! there are cheers; 
and doesn't the old church, with the woods be- 
hind it, look pretty in the sunshine? " 

But Lina did not heed the boys hurrahing or 
the distant landscape, for with a glad cry, " Here's 
auntie," she sprang to the side of a tall graceful 
lady, dressed in deep mourning, who at that 
moment had entered the room. 

"Oh! auntie, I am so glad youVe come; we've 
finished our lessons, and learned all Miss Whar- 
ton gave us for to-morrow, and it's so fine, may 
we have a run, just one tiny scamper down the 
path, to meet Norman? " 

" But it has rained so much, my child, and may 
be too damp." 

" Oh! but the gravel path is dry, and we won't 
go on the grass. Will we, Qip? We promise you 
we won't— do, please, let us go." 

Mrs. Howard smiled, such a sad, tender, sweet 
smile, and laying her hand on Lina's curly head, 
said, " If you promise not to venture on the wet 
grass you may go, but you must not remain out 
long, it is nearly tea-time, and do not make a 
noise under Miss Wharton's window, for she has 
a headache, and is lying down. But stay. Lina, 
is that book on the floor yonder your Boman 
History I covered this morning, for you? " 
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" Yes, auntie, I — I flung it there." 

" Lina, my dear child," replied her aunt, " in a 
temper again, I fear! " 

" Well, I couldn't help it," was the answer in 
an apologetic tone, " I couldn't learn those horrid 
emperors' names, such stupid men to have them; 
but I'll pick it up and won't do so again. There 
now, may we go?" 

Aunt Elsie sighed as she gave the desired per- 
mission, and watched the children run joyously 
down the stall's, stopping only for a moment to 
seize each a hat and jacket kept for garden wear 
in a small cupboard off the hall, and then, with 
happy voices and merry laugh, hurry past the 
window towards the cricket-field. 

To tell the truth, tenderly as she was attached 
to them, Mrs. Howard already began to feel the 
responsibility imposed on her by promising to 
take the charge of her sister's children. Miss 
Wharton, a staid, efficient governess, certainly was 
there to superintend their education, and help 
her to take care of them; but Aunt Elsie felt, 
strict as Miss Wharton was, her influence was not 
strong enough to check Lina's petulant bursts 
of temper or soothe her irritable disposition. To 
keep her in the school-room as a punishment, or 
to write a dozen French exercises, or learn so 
many columns of spelling, would never teach her 
to overcome what hereafter would be an evil to 
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herself and bring misery to those around It was 
true Miss Wharton tried to be firm with the 
child and exact obedience from her, but Aunt 
Elsie plainly saw she had no power to touch 
Lina's heart, or awaken in her one feeling of con- 
trition and sincere sorrow. 

All she could do was to ask God*s help and 
guidance, and, lifting up her heart in prayer, im- 
plore Him to make her, in His own good way, 
more to resemble Him who left to us the greatest 
example on earth of meekness and lowliness. 

Of Norman she had no fear. Although but 
fourteen, he had shown in many instances a fine, 
noble, manly spirit, and was a boy on whose word 
she could always rely. His tutor, Mr. Grant, 
spoke of him in the highest terms, as a boy who 
would never shirk his duty, tell a lie, or do any- 
thing mean or dishonourable. And as to Gip, 
sweet gentle Gip, none knew so well as herself 
how dear she was to her. 

But Aunt Elsie's meditations (for, absorbed in 
thought, she had not noticed how quickly the time 
had passed) were interrupted by the bell ringing 
for tea and Lina bursting into the room. 

"Oh, auntie!" she cried, "is it not glorious? 
Norman has won." 

"No, Lina," said her brother as he followed 
close upon her, "IVe not won, but we've beaten the 
Henley boys; rather a close aff*air, but an awfully 
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jolly match. Fancy, auntie, we had forty-five 
to their thirty-nine. They showed some decent 
batting and bowled well too, but they were 
awfully bad fielders. It was our catches that 
told on them. We had first innings, and a fellow 
named Brown began bowling, then Archer and 
Maynard went in; we scored four at first going 
ofi*. Archer made a splendid swipe, poor May- 
nard got a duck egg, and Charlton — you know 
that big tall black-looking fellow-— did nothing 
but block the balls till the over, and the next was 
a maiden." 

"What!" cried Lina, "a girl play cricket with 
you?" 

" No, you goose, a maiden is when you have 
five balls without a run." 

" How many runs did you make ? " asked Mrs. 
Howard, who, although the description of the 
match and the terms Norman used were as Greek 
to her, still for his sake evinced an interest in all 
he said. 

"Oh! about five or six, it was not bad con- 
sidering the bowler, but at last he was no-balled." 

"Snow-balled!" exclaimed Gip in amazement. 

"There, don't, it's when the bowler gets in 
front of his line, don't you know? I made a 
splendid score, got some splendid slogs." 

" What horrid words ! " said Lina, " cricket can't 
be a nice game, and I'm sure there's no sense in it." 
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" That's all you know about it," retorted her 
brother. " Well, since you don't like it I'll hold 
my tongue." 

But Aunt Elsie and his sisters urging him to 
tell the remainder, Norman continued: 

"There was a little fat fellow bowling. He 
was awfully artful; sometimes he'd pitch it in 
in front of my ground, and then he'd send it 
round the wicket, and sometimes a regular bailer, 
you know. However, I think eight runs were 
pretty good, but then came a sneaking daisy 
cutter, and I was out." 

"A lawn mower!" cried Lina, "what did you 
want with that?" 

" There, don't be so silly — a lawn mower in- 
deed! Well, I had two byes and one leg-bye. 
Some of the fellows were duffers — but there goes 
the bell for tea. Old Martin is hammering at it, 
and where's Trottie? I haven't seen her since 
this morning." 

" Oh, Norman, she's all right, finish the cricket 
match," said Lina, in whose eyes no hero existed 
like him, or whose prowess would compare to 
his. 

"Oh! there's nothing more to tell, I never 
played such a hard match. There was such a 
variety of bowling you never knew what to ex- 
pect; there were some queer pitches, but it was 
our catch that did it, they didn't expect we should 
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make such a good stand. Beaten them! Hurrah; 
we thrashed them. But there's Trottie calling 
me. 

And as the sound of " Nor, Nor, come a* me " 
floated down the staircase, the boy, with Lina at 
his heels, rushed from the room, and with a 
bound was on the landing of the next flight, 
and clasping the darling and sunshine of the 
house, his little sister, in his arms. 

A wee toddling mite, just four years old, with 
rosy cheeks, blue eyes, a rose-bud of a mouth, 
and a doud of soft curly fair hair, which it was 
Nurse Weston's pride and constant endeavour to 
keep in order. She wished to make it smooth, 
each curl to be as stiff as a cork-screw, and neatly 
tied with a knot of blue ribbon, but Trottie re- 
sented the effort to make her look " a tidy little 
lady." The hair would, with a shake or two of her 
pretty little head, fall in the clustering masses of 
its natural beauty around her dimpled shoulders, 
and the blue ribbon speedily disappear and 
generally come to grief. 

" Oh, Trottie darling, IVe got something lovely 
for you." 

" Oo, tell me, a little pooty." 

"No, it's not a pussy, you have one. It's a 
little white bunny, a real rabbit." 

Trottie clapped her hands and screamed with 
delight. 
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" Where oo got ittle bunny, me awant it now." 

" Oh, you must wait until to-morrow morning; 
it's too late to go into the bam, but I'll take you, 
if fine, then to see it." 

But wilful Trottie set up a dismal howl and 
clung to Norman. 

" Well," said Lina, " I think it's horrid, Nor- 
man, the way you spoil that child; you promised 
me that rabbit; but it is just like you. It is 
' give Trottie this,' ' she shall have that,' all the 
day, until I declare I am sick of it." 

"There, shut up, Lina," replied her brother. 
" Jack Maynard gave me the rabbit for Trottie, 
and she shall have it. Shan't you, little one?" 
and he pressed his lips on the child's soft cheek. 
" But he's awfully good-natured, and I'll ask him 
for another for you, if you don't go on as you 
know you do to Trottie. There, stop it, like a 
good girl, and hold your tongue." 

"I sha'n't," cried Lina, her face white with 
passion and her eyes ablaze with jealous rage. 
*' I shall talk as much as I like. The rabbit is 
mine, and Vivian sha'n't have it." 

Now if there was one thing Lina knew would 
vex her little sister, it was to be called by her 
Christian name of Vivian; she had so teased her 
about it, laughed at it, and made little Trottie 
think it so ugly, that any allusion to it distressed 
the poor little thing beyond measure, and made 
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her insist on being addressed as Trottie, the pet 
name Gip had given her. 

" Naughty Lina!" she sobbed, nestling closer to 
Norman. " Me no Vivey, me *ittle Trottie, oo call 
me a-that, Nor," and she laid her soft wet face on 
his shoulder. 

"Yes, darling; don't mind her. Lina, I'll tell 
Aunt Elsie or Miss Wharton. It's a shame to 
tease the child as you do." 

" Oh, you tell-tale! go and do it. And oh, you 
cry-baby! you may talk as you like, but I don't 
care that for you," — and she snapped her fingers 
in the child's face and laughed loudly. 

"Hoity-toity! Miss Lina; what's the matter 
now?" and Nurse Weston hurrying from the nur- 
sery caught her by the arm. " Who don't you 
care for? For shame, miss, to give way to such 
tantrums, and get into such a nasty spiteful tem- 
per." 

" I'm not in a temper; how dare you say such 
a thing?" and Lina turned angrily towards her. 

But nurse was not to be frightened or to sub- 
mit to her " tantrums." She had lived with Mrs. 
North since Norman was a baby, and had nursed 
him and his sisters, and in spite of the trouble 
Lina had too often given her was devotedly 
attached to them all, and in every way had 
proved herself to be a good faithful servant 

She was what the country people around called 
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" a comfortable body," with a bright happy good- 
tempered face and an ever-ready smile; but she 
had a habit of " speaking her mind," and doing 
it so very plainly that it acted on Lina s excit- 
able nature like " a red rag to a bull," and in- 
stead of soothing her generally irritated her the 
more. 

" Well, there, miss; whether you're in a temper 
or not I. don't want a noise made up here. Go 
down to your tea, and leave Master Norman and 
baby in peace." 

But Lina was not inclined either to leave them 
or to take her place at the tea-table. 

" I don't want any tea," she exclaimed, " and I 
won't go down-stairs. Norman has given my 
rabbit away, and that child sha'n't have it, and — " 

"There, now. Miss Lina, we've had enough 
of what you will or won't do. Baby is going 
to bed, and you may stay up here if you like, 
but you're not a-coming into the nursery to tease 
your little sister. Ah! there's the gong; that's 
for you; there, go at once." 

"Me go too," whispered Trottie to Norman; 
" me come wif oo." 

" Of course you shall,*' was the reply. " Look 
here, nurse, Trottie is coming down with me. 
I'll bring her upstairs again in a few minutes, 
but she wants a cup of milk; don't you, baby?" 

"Yes I" was the delighted answer. "Me want 
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milk; oh! so good," and Trottie quaffed off an 
imaginary cup. " And some nice " — 

"Bread and strawberry jam," suggested her 
brother. 

Trottie burst into a scream of delight, and 
clapped her pretty dimpled hands. 

"Me come back," she cried; "but me go wif 
Nor and have 'trawberry jam." 

"Oh, no! Master Norman, it is too late; she 
must go to bed;" but with the child in his arms 
the boy was already half-way down the stairs. 
Lina slowly and sullenly followed them, and 
nurse could only watch them as they descended, 
and wonder, by the expression of Miss Lina's face, 
what new tantrums she was going to indulge in. 

With her hand clasped in Norman's, Trottie, 
with a shout of happy childish laughter, burst 
into the room. She was, like Gip, of a sweet for- 
giving nature, that bore no malice, and in the 
thought of sitting at the tea-table, and a prospect 
of bread and jam, had quite forgotten her sister's 
attempt to vex her. 

And how bright and cosy and tempting the 
tea-table looked! It was a meal Auntie Elsie 
called high-tea. The children as a rule were 
small eaters, "with no more appetite than a 
midge," as Nurse Weston declared, and therefore 
she generally devised some little extra dainty to 
coax them to eat. 
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Mrs. Howard at the head of the table was busy 
with the cups and saucers, Miss Wharton was 
cutting some slices of ham, and Gip was putting 
some jam, actually strawberry, jam, into a glass 
dish, when Trottie rushed in, and with a bound 
was on her auntie's lap. 

" Me come to have tea wif oo!" she exclaimed. 
"Me no go a-bed!" 

" But, my darling," and Aunt Elsie clasped her 
in her arms and kissed the little upturned face — 
sweet and fair as an opening flower, "it is so late, 
time for Uttle girls to be in bed." 

But Trottie shook her head and repeated, "Me 
stay an 'ittle bit." 

It was impossible to resist the wistful look, the 
eager tone, and Aunt Elsie was not the one to 
resist such baby pleading. 

" And you will go to nurse when I tell you, 
and let her put you to bed, like a good little girl." 

"Me velly velly good," said Trottie, with an 
emphatic nod of her curly head, and slipping 
down she ran to Norman. 

But Gip caught her, and with a kiss declared 
she should not go until she told her how old she 
was, Trottie's forgetfulness and mistakes about 
the same being a standing joke against her. 

It was in vain she struggled, Gip held her 
firmly; so putting her pretty fat little arms 
around her sister's neck she whispered, " Me six 
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months old;" then, seeing Gip*s look of surprise, 
she gravely added — " Me tink me not so big." 

" Why, I told you this morning you were four 
years old, and you promised to remember it. 
Oh! Trottie, what a little silly goose you are." 

But the "silly goose" did not wait to hear 
more, for the next moment she was ensconsed in 
a high chair by Norman's side, and eagerly con- 
templating a slice of bread and jam that he was 
cutting into long thin strips for her. 

All this time Lina, sullen and with a frown on 
her face, had remained silent, and Aunt Elsie saw, 
with a sad sinking of the heart, something had 
vexed her, and that at any moment an outburst 
of temper might be expected. Nor was it long 
before the storm thus brewing burst in a manner 
as painful to her as it was distressing to the 
others to witness. 

Trottie had finished her milk, and was looking 
into the depths of the empty cup, when suddenly 
an idea seemed to strike her, and with a happy 
laugh she exclaimed: 

" Me got a bunny, a big live one! Nor give it 
a me." 

"A rabbit, Trottie!" said Gip, "why, you are a 
lucky little girl." 

" Me go and see 'ittle bunny in the morning. 
Oo come wif me?" and she turned eagerly to her 
brother. 
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"I'll take you," was the reply; "and auntie 
will come too, and we'll all come and see it." 

"Me love my bunny velly velly much. He 
velly good." 

"But it is not yours," cried Lina, "and you 
sha'n't have it. It is mine." 

" Lina," said Miss Wharton, " 'sha'n't* is not a 
proper word for a young lady to use." 

"I don't care whether I say sha'n't or won't; 
but that child," and she pointed to Trottie, "sha'n't 
have that rabbit, and I won't let her." 

" My dear child," began Aunt Elsie, with pale, 
sad face. 

But her gentle voice was unheeded as Lina 
went on defiantly — 

" I tell you it is mine, and I'll keep it." 

"Lina, be quiet," said Norman; "shut up, like 
a good girl, and finish your tea. You shall have 
a rabbit to-morrow, a stunning beauty — '* 

But no ! Lina was determined to have the one 
given to Trottie or none. 

" I don't want another. I want that one. It 
is mine, and that spoiled, ill-tempered, horrid 
child sha'n't have it." 

"Lina," said Miss Wharton in a quiet per- 
emptory tone, " your tea shall be sent to you, but 
go to your room at once. Do you hear what I 
say?" 

" Oh go, Lina," and Gip with tearful eyes stole 
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to her sister's side and gently laid her hand on 
her arm. 

But Lina flung it ofl^, and starting to her feet 
gazed with flashing eyes and white face around. 

"I don't want to stay here," she cried; "the 
place has never been the same since mama and 
papa went away. You were all kind enough 
then, but now you are all down upon me, and 
everything I do is wrong. But I won't stand it; 
I tell you, I won't," and she stamped her foot 
impatiently. " I'll write and tell them. Oh! it's 
all through you," and she fixed her angry eyes 
on Trottie, who nestled closer to Norman; "you 
horrid selfish little cat I hate you, I do; but 
you sha'n't have the rabbit." 

But here Miss Wharton's grasp, firm and strong 
as iron, was laid upon her, and the next moment, 
with bitter stinging words bursting from her 
trembling lips, and her whole frame shaking with 
the mad evil passion that had beset her, Lina 
found herself standing out in the passage, the 
dining-room door closed upon her. 
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CHAPTER VL 

HOW TROTTIE LOST HER RABBIT. 

HERE was silence for a few moments 
as Miss Wharton resumed her seat, 
and Aunt Elsie, looking strangely- 
agitated, poured out the tea, broken 
by Trottie exclaiming — 

"Lina naughty; me no love her." 

"Hush!" said Norman. "You are not to say 
that; it is very wicked." 

The child looked at him with her large blue 
eyes, and then said softly, "Oo love her? Auntie 
Elsie love her?" 

" Of course," was the prompt reply. 

" Then me love her, and me give her the 'ittle 
bunny. Auntie," and sliding out of her chair 
she hurried to Mrs. Howard, and laying her soft 
cheek on her shoulder, clasped her round the neck. 

"Darling, you shall give it to Lina in the 
morning." 

"Me give 'ittle bunny now. Lina sick and 
naughty, and she no want to be." 
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Trottie meant to say "sorry," but could not 
easily express herself. 

" And me give* ittle pooty too," cried the child 
triumphantly, " and Nor go tell her." 

But Nor had a dread of Lina's temper, and 
would not stir. 

" Missy Wharton go." 

"No, my dear child," said that lady. "Lina 
is very wrong to indulge in such wicked un- 
governable temper, and until she can see how 
badly she has behaved, and is thoroughly repent- 
ant for her conduct, I beg she may be left to the 
solitude of her room." 

But Trottie, who did not understand one-half 
Miss Wharton said, yet seemed in her baby mind 
to know her sister had done wrong, whispered 
softly to her auntie: 

" But 00 go and see poor Lina, she only 'ittle 
girl;" here she shook her head gravely. "Gip 
and Nor and Pooty and nurse go, and me go, 
and Lina cry, cry, and never do so no more," 
and she glanced up wistfully at the pale sweet 
face bent over her. 

" We will do all we can to help her," was the 
answer, in so sad and low a tone it reached only 
Gips ears. "But oh! my darling, in ourselves 
we can do nothing; only let us pray to God to 
turn her heart, and make her gentle, tender, and 
loving. We must not say one harsh word to her, 
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or forget the precept of our Master, * Be ye kind 
one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one an- 
other/ " 

And how had it fared with Lina? The door 
closing upon her bad left her more hardened and 
defiant. 

She did not regret her tea, but she keenly felt 
being sent from the room and the manner in 
which Miss Wharton had spoken to her. And 
Norman had broken his promise and preferred 
her little sister to her. Why should he treat her 
so unjustly and give Trottie the rabbit? It had 
been promised first to her. What could she do 
to prevent her little sister having it, and claiming 
what rightly belonged to her? 

Quick as thought it flashed upon her. Why not 
get the rabbit and hide it where neither Norman 
nor Trottie would think of looking? With Lina 
to think was to act. Glancing hurriedly around 
she saw the coast was clear — nurse upstairs, the 
servants down-stairs, and those in the dining- 
room too happy to care for her. 

Why not go to the bam and secure the pretty 
creature? It was twilight; the sun had set, but 
there was light enough to see her way, and for- 
tunately the outer door was ajar. In a moment 
she had softly opened it and was hurrying across 
the lawn, regardless of the wet grass or the dew 
that was falling heavily. 
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Only once her heart misgave her and her pur- 
pose faUed It was when pacing under the open 
window of the dining-room and hearing her name 
mentioned. Qip was pleading earnestly and 
lovins;ly to Miss Wharton for her. 

" Lina did not intend to lose her temper or be 
rude or disobedient. Only forgive her; do, please, 
Miss Wharton/' 

And Aunt Elsie's soft, gentle voice was also 
raised in her defence and in aaking the governess 
to overlook her fault. The girl's heart softened 
as she listened, and she might have returned 
penitent and ashamed of her misconduct, and 
willing to let her little sister keep the rabbit, had 
not Trottie, amused by something Norman had 
said or done, burst out into a loud merry laugh. 
That decided her, and in another moment, reck- 
less and daring, she was hurrying through the 
long wet grass to the old bam. 

The house, as I mentioned before, was an old- 
fashioned one. There was an ill-kept lawn in 
front, with gravel paths, dividing it on the one 
side from an orchard and kitchen garden, and on 
the other from a picturesque paddock, broken by 
clumps of pollards and beech-trees and green 
meadows sweeping far away. At the back were 
some unused cow-sheds and a dilapidated bam, 
with moss-grown and yellow lichened roof. 

Its door was locked, but Lina had played too 
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often in it with Norman and her sisters not to 
know how to get in; and she soon squeezed her- 
self through a small hole where the boards had 
been broken away. 

By the dim light she could see at the further 
end the rabbit-hutch hanging on a rusty nail, 
where Norman had placed it for safety. To pile 
one upon another a few old bricks, take down 
the hutch, open it, and seize on the trembling 
captive, was but the work of a moment. 

What a pretty creature it was! and how tame, 
poking its little pink nose into her hand as if 
asking for dandelions; how soft and white its 
coat, how lovely and bright its dark eyes, and 
what a dear little fluffy tail! What a sweet little 
pet it would make! 

But where could ishe keep it? There was an 
empty garret at the top of the house; she might 
take it there and feed it. But that would not 
do; Norman had turned it into a workshop, and 
had a lathe and his carpenters* tools there. She 
could not keep it in her bed-room or the school- 
room. 

Why not let it go? and then Trottie could not 
have it; and as the wicked thought rushed upon 
her she dropped the rabbit, saw it sit up on 
end for a moment, and then scud away and dis- 
appear under a hedge of shining holly. 

"Hi! good dog! Sh-h-, there he goes!" and 
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Tom BateSj the gardener's son, the laziest, most 
worthless young scamp in the village, made his 
appearance with his dog, an ill-favoured mongrel 
cur, at his heels. " Sh-h-, there ! catch him, quick. 
Grip! shake it." 

"Stop, Tom!" cried Lina aghast, as the dog 
tore past her. "It's Master Norman's rabbit!" 

But her appeal was too late. There was a 
squeak, and the pretty creature lay dead at her 
feet. 

" Oh! Tom, Tom! how could you be so cruel?" 
was all she could say. 

"Beest it a bimny?" said the boy with a grin. 
" Lor', miss, I thowt as 'ow it wor a cat or some 
varmin. I seed yer adrop it, and so I set Grip 
at it" 

Lina's cheeks flushed, and an angry light came 
into her eyes. 

" And if I did drop it, was that for you to kill 
it?" 

" Lor', miss, but wot were yer doin' in the barn 
this time o' night? The rabbit wam't youm, if 
it wor Master Norman's; and I heerd him a-tell- 
ing tother young chap Master Maynid it wor fur 
Miss Trottie, but he was afeared yer wouldn't let 
her 'ave it without he got one for yer to 'ave too." 

" I don't care," began Lina, her face ablaze with 
passion. "What business was it of yours?" 

" No bizziness," answered the boy with a laugh. 
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and in an impudent tone; "but I'll tell yer wot 
111 do — chuck it over the wall and say nowt to 
nobody, if that will oblige yer." 

Poor Lina, into what trouble had her temper 
brought her! To be the cause of the poor little 
rabbit's death — to have this horrid, impertinent 
boy, known as " the terror of the village," laugh- 
ing at her, and offering, as it were, to enter into 
an agreement with her to keep the matter a 
secret. No, no! she could not endure it; better 
five thousand times to tell Norman the truth. 

" Well, miss, I b'ain't agoin' to stand 'ere all 
night. Give me sixpence and I'll hold my tongue, 
and nobody 'ud know nothink. Wot I yer won't, 
won't yer?" as Lina endeavoured to pass him. 
" Ye'd better, miss." 

But the boy's insolence and attempt to exact a 
bribe restored her natural courage. 

" I'll not give you one penny, Tom Bates," she 
answered firmly, " and I'll tell auntie about the 
rabbit and your conduct." 

"No, yer sha'n't," was the rude reply, "and 
'ave her givin' father the sack, and he givin' me a 
thrashin'. I knows wot his hidings are. 'Ere, 
come back. Miss Leena." 

But with a bound she had passed him, and 
quick as lightning hurried up the path lead- 
ing to the house, leaving him and the rabbit 
behind her. It did not take long to gain her 
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room, and sink breathless and exhausted by the 
side of her bed, and, burying her face in her 
hands, burst into tears. 

Bitterly she repented giving way to such spite 
and cruel jealousy. Oh! if she could but have 
controlled her temper and not have answered 
Miss Wharton, none of this would have happened, 
and the poor little bunny would have been alive, 
and she spared all this trouble she had brought 
upon herself. Yet, after all, when she came to 
think the matter over, was not Norman to blame 
for it all? He had treated her most unjustly and 
laughed at her; and when he saw how vexed she 
was, why could he not have given her the rabbit, 
and not aggravated her so. And as to Miss 
Wharton, why did her papa and mama go away 
and leave her to such a horrid disagreeable old 
thing. They knew she could never get on with 
her. Miss Wharton only cared for Qip, and 
giving Norman an hour or two of an evening in 
helping him with his lessons for Mr. Grant. She 
never scolded him, or found fault with his lessons 
when they were not properly learnt. Oh! she 
hated such partiality; and here Lina worked 
herself up into thinking what had happened was 
owing to the faults of others, not of her own, 
when the door opened and Miss Wharton ap- 
peared* 

" I am glad to see, Lina," she said, noticing the 
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girl's red eyes and tearful face, " you are sorry 
for your conduct." 

Poor Miss Wharton, she meant it for the best; 
but she had not hit on the right method of 
managing Lina. 

To be found crying was bad enough, but to bo 
thought "sorry" for what was not her fault was 
worse; so looking steadily at Miss Wharton with 
knitted brows and a sullen frown, she answered 
curtly: 

" I don't know what I have to be sorry about." 

" Lina," was the reply, " I came here hoping to 
find you penitent and sorry for your misconduct 
I find you insolent, and I fear incorrigible. It 
is useless my trying to reason with you while 
you are in your present mood; but I desire you 
remain in your room learning the impositions 
I give you." 

"Which I will not do!" said Lina, with white 
face and set lips. 

" I shall not argue the point with you. You 
will do as I tell you. Be assured I shaU be 
obeyed," and Miss Wharton swept from the room, 
revolving in her own mind what means could 
she use to conquer this stubborn, unlovable child. 

But it was not for her to break the fallow 
ground and bring water out of the stony rock. 

Hardly had Lina time to think over her visit, 
and determine to become more rebellious, than 
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loving arms were around her, and Gip's tearful 
eyes were bent upon her. 

"Oh! Lina, Lina, darling! I am so sorry. Oh! 
dear, why did you vex Miss Wharton? Do tell 
her you are sorry. See here, I slipped this piece 
of cake in my pocket, and auntie says you are to 
have some milk." 

But Lina pushed her from her. " I don't want 
any milk or your cake. Go away; I will not 
have you here. Nasty spying thing! You have 
only come to see what I'm doing, and then to 
tell Norman or Trottie." 

"Lina, Lina! indeed I have not; only listen to 
me." 

But Lina was deaf to all Gip's pleadings, and 
as she, weeping, passed out of the door. Aunt 
Elsie silently entered. 

She did not heed her anger, her flushed and 
swollen face. She only laid her hand upon her, 
and drawing her gently to her, said, in her soft 
voice: 

" My poor child!" Then taking her in her arms 
she kissed her tear-stained cheek. " My child," 
she continued, " I want to say a few words to 
you. I cannot tell you how unhappy I am, and 
have come to ask you, dear, to try and control 
your temper. For my sake try. Think, Lina, 
how heavy is the charge, how great the respon- 
sibility, your dear father and mother have placed 
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in me* Think, dear, how tenderly they love you, 
how deeply they feel this separation, and how 
anxious they will be for my letters telling them 
all about you. Lina, my child! do you want to 
increase their sorrow, to make their hearts ache 
the more?" 

Ah! Aunt Elsie, you have touched the right 
chord, and all that is good and true in the child's 
nature responds. She did not care for what 
Miss Wharton said. The cold, measured tones of 
her displeasure did not affect her in the least. 

Her heart waa hardened against Gip's loving 
caresses and tender pleading, but the sight of her 
aunt's sad face, and the knowledge of the un- 
happiness she was causing her and her paxents, 
placed her conduct in a proper light, and made her 
feel the misery her wilful evil temper was bring- 
ing to those dear ones whose love and good 
opinion she valued most. 

With a low cry and burst of passionate weep- 
ing she flung her arms round Aunt Elsie's neck, 
and in broken words sobbed out: 

" Oh, auntie, you cannot tell how wicked I've 
been. Oh, so wicked! so much worse than you 
could imagine!" 

And then slowly, with her face hidden in her 
hands, she told of her visit to the bam, and the 
fate of the imfortunate little bunny. 

But Mrs. Howard did not draw herself up, or 
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turn away shocked and indignant. She only 
stooped and kissed again, very tenderly, the tear- 
stained face. 

** My darling," she softly whispered, as she saw 
how frankly lina owned her fault, and how com- 
pletely melted and sorrowful was the proud little 
heart, that had hitherto appeared so impenetrable 
and hardened* 

*'I know how naughty I have been, how 
awfully wicked," sobbed Lina. ** Oh, auntie, do 
you think God will ever forgive me? " 

" Yes, my child, if you ask Him, for He alone 
can give you strength to subdue your temper, 
and make you more than conqueror." 

Long and earnestly did Mrs. Howard talk, in 
gentle persuasive tones, until Lina, thoroughly 
penitent, had written a letter of apology to Miss 
Wharton asking her forgiveness; and another, 
blotted with tears, to Norman, telling him of the 
rabbit's death and her share in it. 

Then Aunt Elsie, seeing how pale and wearied 
she looked, assisted her to undress and go to bed. 

" But, my dear child," she suddenly exclaimed, 
" your shoes are so damp, why did you not tell 
me you had been on the wet grass? I hope you 
have not taken cold. Will you have a cup of 
warm tea?" 

But Lina was too tired to care for anything. 
She only buried her face in the pillow, and was 
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asleep before she could return her aunt's parting 
kiss or say good-night. 

For a long time Mrs. Howard watched by the 
little sleeper, until a more peaceful happier ex- 
pression came to the white, sad Uttle face, then 
she stole softly down the stairs to talk the matter 
over with Miss Wharton, and make Lina's peace 
with her and Norman; so that forgiven, sorrow- 
ful, and repentant, she might hear nothing more 
on the subject of her misconduct. 

But Aunt Elsie little knew that, with all her 
lovmg endeavours to control Lina's temper, it 
was to bring on her a greater sorrow; and many 
bitter tears were to be shed before the child 
could subdue her petulance or control her un- 
happy disposition. 
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CHAPTER VII. 




UNCLE HUGH COMES AND NORMAN HAS 

A PRESENT, 

INA passed a restless night, and awoke 
in the morning with a slight cold and 
bad headache. 

Aunt Elsie, who had been to see her 
several times during the night, insisted on her 
having some tea and dry toast before getting up, 
and then made her remain quietly in the nursery 
by the warm fire, where she was out of all 
draughts from open doors or windows. 

Lina was only too glad to stay there, as she 
did not care to meet Miss Wharton, nor did she 
feel well enough for lessons. 

The nursery was one of the brightest and 
cosiest rooms in the house, and the children were 
much attached to it. And when nurse gave a 
tea-party, and invited " Master Norman and the 
two young ladies," they were but too pleased to 
accept the invitation, and spend a merry evening 
with her and Trottie. 
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"Oh, Lina," cried Norman, bursting into the 
room, " I am so awfully glad you are able to be 
up. Auntie is fidgeting so about you, and afraid 
you were in for a cold or something. But you 
look all right," and he bent over her and kissed 
her affectionately. 

Her eyes filled with tears and her lips quivered. 

" Oh! Norman," she exclaimed, " are you really 
glad to see me? I have been such a spiteful 
horrid thing." 

" There, shut up, do. Don't talk of anything 
that bothers you." 

"But can you forgive me?" and she stole her 
hand into his. . 

Norman stared at her with such a comical look 
of amazement on his bright handsome face, Lina 
could not refrain a faint smile. 

"Well, I declare! What next? I'm sorry for 
the poor little beggar of a rabbit; but you're a 
regular brick, Lina, to be so plucky to have 
written such an awfully nice letter about it. I 
wouldn't have done it." 

"Oh, yes, you would had you behaved as J 
did," said Lina in a low voice. 

"I'm not so sure," was the reply; "but let's 
drop the subject. Here's Gip and Trottie, and 
nurse, as usual, in a state of conflustercation, 
which, you know, means botheration." 

" Well, Trottie, come here, little one." 
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But the child ran past him and clambered up 
on Lina's lap. 

" Oo sick, 'ittle girl, poor Lina," and she patted 
her sister's forehead with her fat little dimpled 
hand. 

"Oo head ache?" 

" Yes, darling," and Lina clasped the child in 
her arms and kissed the sweet baby face. 

"Me not make any noise, me no play — ^no, no! 
Nor not play, or Gip, or nurse, or dolly." 

"Oh! Lina darling, how nice it is to see you 
here again!" and Gip gazed lovingly at her. 

Poor Lina! how keenly she felt the kindness, 
the affection shown her; and bitterly she re- 
pented grieving those who loved her so dearly. 
If she could but recall the past how differently 
she would have acted; but she was yet to learn 
that we can never imdo the evil of our lives, how- 
ever much we may try, and can only avoid such 
errors in the future. 

"Lina want pretty 'ittle tings to 'mooze' 
her." 

Trottie meant " amuse," but she could not speak 
plainly, even for four years old. 

" Go, Trottie, and get her something very nice," 
said Gip. 

The child needed no second bidding"; in a 
moment she had toddled to her toy-box, and soon 
returned dragging a Noah's Ark almost the size 
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of herself; then, with Nor's assistance, she de- 
posited its contents in Lina's lap, assuring her 
the '*bow-wow," which, by the by, was represented 
by the elephant, "wouldn't bite;" then she was 
off again, and finally, after many journeys back- 
wards and forwards, Lina had piled up, not only 
the animals before the flood, but a large dancing 
bear — the machinery broken, of course — which 
could neither dance nor stand upright, and toys of 
all sizes and descriptions, besides nearly all the 
furniture out of a doll's house that had been given 
to Gip. 

" My head is quite well now," said Lina with a 
happy laugh. " Trottie, darling, your pretty pre- 
sents have cured it." But Trottie's only reply 
was to shake her little head, and set off in search 
of something else. 

There was " Pooty," and she speedily appeared 
with that long-suffering animal, who set up a 
dismal yell as she found herself flung ignomini- 
ously on the heap of broken sharp-edged toys. 

" And there's Dolly," hinted Gip. 

" Me get her," cried Trottie delighted, and the 
next moment Lina found herself compelled to 
hush to rest one of the most forlorn dilapidated 
specimens, with one lock of tangled tow on her 
head — that Trottie carefully brushed, combed, and 
tied up every night — eyeless, one-armed, one- 
legged, and leaving a trail of sawdust wherever 
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it went, a creature hideous to behold, but its 
little mistress' especial treasure. 

"Dolly sick," said Trottie, ruefully regarding 
it. " She take nasty powder." 

"Yes," said nurse entering. "Get her into bed. 
and give her some sugar. There, go at once — 
see how pale she is." 

For an instant the child seemed incredulous; 
but on nurse showing her another big spot on 
her face, which was indeed nothing but lumps 
and bumps of chipped or melted wax, she became 
too anxious to hug her tightly and occupy 
herself in making a lovely bed with the table- 
cloth. 

"I don't want to say anything before her," 
said nurse, dropping her voice into a mysterious 
whisper, "but your aunt has heard from your 
Uncle Hugh, and he's coming to-day, and you're 
all to go in the wagonette to Willow Farm. He 
wants to see Mrs. Meadows perticularly." 

"Oh! nurse," burst from three pairs of lips, 
"coming to-day?" 

" Yes, my dears. You, sir, and Miss Gip is to 
go along with him, and Miss Lina if she's well 
enough." 

Lina flushed scarlet. It was not her health, 
it was that nasty, horrid Mias Wharton would 
not let her go. 

But a glance from Norman, who seemed to 
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read her thoughts, checked her, and leaning back 
on her chair tears gathered in her eyes. 

** You shall go," whispered a kind voice in her 
ear, and he smilingly stood beside her. •' Cheer 
up, old girl, it's all right/* 

"But oh! suppose — " 

"Don't suppose nothing, miss," interposed nurse. 
"You'll go with your uncle fast enough, only don't 
show off any of your tantrums," 

" No, nurse," said Lina humbly. '* I will try 
never, never again to get into a temper." 

"You've got. Miss Lina, and all of you, the 
best, the sweetest of aunts, more like an angel 
than a creature of mortial mould, and with your 
pa and ma over the sea, miles and miles away, 
and that dear woman with her sorrow pressing 
heavy on her tender heart, to go and give her 
trouble, should make you ashamed of yourselves." 

" Oh, nurse," cried Gip, " I know darling auntie 
is a widow, and has had a great sorrow, tell us 
what it is." 

But nurse pursed up her lips, shook her head, 
and was turning away, until Norman caught her 
by the arm, swung her round, and said in his 
most coaxing tones, 

" Come, nursey dear, tell us. We are not babies 
or idiots to speak of it again and pain Aunt Elsi& 
Tell us, there's an old duck." 

I think if nurse had a favourite it was her boy. 
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Master Norman, and if she had a weak point, it 
was faith in his somewhat equivocal compliments, 
and being flattered by them. 

"An old duck! Well, Master Norman, what 
else? And there's that dear child to be got ready 
to go out." 

"Oh! Trottie's very busy and happy, don't 
bother about her." 

" Well, if you ses nothing of what I tell you, 
I'll just say this." 

" There, Trottie, go put dolly to bed, and get 
pussy to lie beside her." This was to Trottie, 
who made her appearance with the doll in her 
arms, wrapped up in the table-cloth, which was 
trailing a yard or more behind her. 

*' It's just this," continued nurse. "I lived with 
your dear ma and auntie long before either mar- 
ried — sweet young ladies they were, good and 
beautiful. Tour ma married Captain North, now 
the colonel your pa, and Miss Elsie married Cap- 
tain Howard, and went to the Injies with him. 
There she lived until her little baby was a year 
old, and then it grew sickly like, and the doctor 
said it must go to England to save its life; and 
Captain Howard was too ill at the time for her 
to leave him, and she sent the dear darling little 
baby home with a nurse. But the ship was lost, 
and the child and every one on board; and then 
Captain Howard died, and your dear aunt came 
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to your ma and set herself to taking care of 
you. But she doesn't forget her little one, and 
when she thinks of the sea and its cruel waves 
she remembers who is lying in its depths, and of 
the sorrow that's come to her. And that s what 
makes her sad and quiet-like, and so fond of 
children, she can't a-bear to say a hard word to 
them. But don't say what I ses unless she 
speaks of her trouble to you, then you may tell 
her I told you all about it." 

" Dear, dear auntie," said Lina; " how little we 
guessed her sorrow!" 

"How long is it ago?" asked Norman. 

" I can't well tell," replied Nurse Weston, "but 
I should think if her baby had lived it would 
have been as old as Miss Lina." 

"Ten years old?" said Gip. 

"About that. But your dear auntie had a 
fever when she came to your ma, and for a long 
time knew nothing about her trouble, so when 
she got well again if she didn't speak of it we 
were not to do so, and that's how you never heard 
much about it. Ah! here she comes;" and as 
Mrs. Howard with her pale sweet face entered 
the room there was no one there except Trottie 
who had not heard of the little unknown cousin, 
and they all felt more gently inclined and more 
loving towards the bereaved mother. 

" My dears," she said, " I have heard this morn- 
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ing from your Uncle Hugh. He is coining to- 
day, and wants to take you all to Mrs. Meadows, 
at Willow Farm. Of course the day must be a 
holiday, which, Norman dear, you must make up 
with Mr. Grant by extra work." 

Norman made a wry face, and gave a comical 
twist to his mouth. "I'm awfully glad to see 
Uncle Hugh, he's an awfully jolly old chap, and 
I like him all the better when he tips me well." 

" Oh! Norman," cried Lina, " you horrid boy, to 
think of what he gives you." 

" But it is not that, auntie," and Norman flung 
himself back in his chair, and taking out his 
pocket handkerchief began to fan himself with 
it. "I've worked so jolly hard I think a rest 
would do me good; don't you think so?" 

"You idle thing!" said Gip, "you're always 
taking a holiday." 

"Well, I'll work, never fear; but even Miss 
Wharton says I am outgrowing my strength." 

" The weeds grow apace," said Lina mischiev- 
ously. 

" She compared me to a drooping lily — " 

"What nonsense, sir!" chimed in nurse indig- 
nantly, as she looked at the boy's round healthy 
face; ''she meant a cabbage-rose. But please, 
ma'am, is Miss Trottie to go?" 

"I think, nurse," replied Mrs. Howard, "the 
drive would do the dear child good. They will 
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all go as far as Shirley Wood in the wagonette, 
and I thought that a ramble through that pretty 
wood to gather violets and primroses would be 
very pleasant." 

" Oh! auntie," said Gip, "how lovely it will be!" 

" Me take pooty," said Trottie decidedly. ''She 
sick and white; oh, so ill!" 

"Don't take her," whispered Norman, "take 
all your dollies" (Norman knew there were about 
a dozen, and to collect them would be a good 
morning s work for the child), " and your Noah's 
ark, and those poor dear cows in your Swiss farm 
-Lina can carry them in her lap." 

"Me get them!" cried Trottie delighted, "and 
then me go wif oo, and Gip, and Lina. Oo go?" 
and she looked up with loving eyes at her sister. 

" Yes, darling," said her aunt, " of course Lina 
will go; and you will take care of her, she has 
such a headache." 

" Auntie," said Lina softly, " may I stay with 
you, if you remain at home?" 

For a moment Mrs. Howard looked too sur- 
prised to speak. She knew an afternoon in 
Shirley Wood, or a visit to Mrs. Meadows', Lina 
would have regarded as the greatest treat she 
could have, and now not to care about going. 
And she looked so much better, and the day was 
so lovely; what could be her motive for remain- 
ing behind? 
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The truth was, Lina, humbled and penitent, was 
touched to the heart at nurse's story and the fate 
of her little cousin, Aunt Elsie's little baby child. 
What sorrow had been hers, borne in silence and 
unobtrusive grief I And how loving and gentle 
fehe had always been! Her very loss might have 
soured her disposition, or made her irritable and 
peevish, but Lina could not recall one harsh word, 
one unkind action. Always meek and sweet- 
tempered, she had borne patiently her childish 
outbursts of temper and her too frequent fits of 
ill-humour. And how ashamed she felt of the 
exhibition of last night, of her cruelty to the 
pretty white rabbit, and the sorrow she must 
have caused her auntie! so now, if she could 
but stay and spend a happy hour with her, and 
if she were busied to be able to help her, how 
gladly she would do it. 

"Oh! auntie, dear, do let me stay with you. 
I know you will not care to go, and I would 
rather, so much rather, stay with you at home," 
she pleaded. 

" Of course, my dear child, you shall remain 
with me if you wish. Gip, Norman, Trottie, and 
nurse can accompany your uncle. Why! is not 
that a fly stopped? Yes, I am sure it is, and I 
can hear your uncle's voice. Oome, children, 
come and welcome him." 

And with the merry troop at her heels Aunt 
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Elsie hurried down the stairs, just in time to see 
a tumble-down shabby cab (the best, however, in 
the village), with the boniest, most wretched of 
horses, draw up at the door, and a white-haired 
old gentleman with sharp gray eyes and a plea- 
sant face endeavouring to extricate himself from 
a pile of packages and brown-paper parcels which 
were rolling about, and dropping down in every 
direction as he tried to alight. 

" Bless me, my dear!" he exclaimed, as catching 
up one parcel and hastily pushmg another from 
under his feet, she caught him by the hand and 
landed him safely in the halL " Bless me, Elsie, 
do you call that thing a cab? why, it's shaken 
my life out of me. It is a scandalous thing, a 
swindle, a deliberate attempt at extortion, to in- 
veigle any one into such a conveyance." 

" Oh, uncle, I am so sorry. You did not men- 
tion at what time we might expect you, or I 
would have sent the pony-carriage to meet you." 

"There, never mind, my dear, it's not your 
fault. Now, cabman, what's your fare?" 

" Eighteenpence, sir, from the station." 

" Eighteen fiddle-strings! Why, I never heard 
of such a monstrous charge." 

"It's better than two mile, and I drove you 
quick, as you arst me, sir," said the driver 
civilly. 

But Uncle Hugh was not going to pay the 
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man until he had "another growl," as Norman 
called it, and then giving him the money and 
bidding the parcels be brought into the dining- 
room, he took Trottie up m his arms and followed 
Mrs. Howard. 

"Why, bless me, how these children grow! 
It*s not right, Elsie; they are running up too 
quickly, and outgrowing their strength." 

"Oh! uncle," began Norman, "don't bother 
auntie. You will make her so nervous. We are 
strong enough; nothing the matter with us. 
Look at Trottie, is she not a picture of a healthy 
chUd?" and taking the darling from his uncle's 
rather awkward embrace he stood her before 
him, pointing with delight to her rosy cheeks and 
dimpled face. 

"Dear, dear! yes, yes! she looks very well, and 
so do all of you. There, come and find each of 
you a parcel with your name on it that I've 
brought for you from London." 

There was a chorus of thanks as they set 
busily at turning over the packages to find the 
one addressed to each. 

There was an ink-stand and blotter for Aunt 
Elsie, a work-box lined with blue satin and 
beautifully fitted up for Gip, a very handsome 
desk for Lina, a book for Norman, and a doll, 
gorgeously arrayed, who shut its eyes on being 
laid down, and said "Mamma, papa," in rather 
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squeaky tones, on its waist being pinched, for 
Trottie. 

"Oh! me love oo," said that little darling as 
she hugged tightly her pretty gift. " Oo velly 
velly good 'ittle girl; but me tink me comb oo 
hair. Oo want it tied a blue ribbon? Me do it," 
and seizing a piece of twine from Norman's 
parcel she twisted it around " dolly's " head until 
one-half her long fair tresses came away in 
Trottie's plump little hand. 

*'I hope, my boy, you will like the book I 
have brought you," said Uncle Hugh to Norman. 
"I read it as a boy, and that must be many 
years ago, considering I am your mother's and 
Aunt Elsie's unde and your great-uncle." 

"Oh! I am sure I shall like it," and Norman 
unfolding the paper caught a glimpse of a sober 
brown cover. " But is it an old-fashioned story ?" 

" Old-fashioned, sir! Bless me," replied Unde 
Hugh wrathfully. "No, sir; Stirring Adven- 
tures and Hairbreadth Escapes by Sea and 
Land will never be old-fashioned. Why, you 
might just as well caU Shakspere old-fashioned. 
The adventures are most exciting, most stirring. 
Eh!" 

"Here's one," cried Norman with a merry 
laugh, and his blue eyes twinkling with mischief; 
"just listen; it's awfuUy stirring. 

"' Buttons must be rubbed with a bit of flannel 
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and salt; and from the larger take out the red 
inside.' 

"I say, uncle, that sounds a mysterious and 
hairbreadth escape enough." 

"Dear me! What! what are you reading? I 
don't remember that part. Eh!" 

"Hush! all of you," continued Norman, "isn't 
this awfully too awful? 

"'When they are black (that means Niggers of 
course) they will not do, being too old.' Oh! 
unde, fancy! Old Niggers cannot be eaten — too 
tough and bony, I suppose. * Throw a little salt 
over and put them into a stew-pan with some 
mace and pepper.'" 

" Norman, my dear boy, what are you reading ?" 
and Aunt Elsie bent over his shoulder. 

But he closed the book, adding in a sepulchral 
voice: 

" ' They will keep two years,' — ^f ancy what a 
horrible idea! — 'and are delicious.'" 

"Why, you silly boy," cried Lina, snatching 
the book from his hand; "why, it's a cookery 
book, and he is reading the recipe *How to pickle 
mushrooms.' Oh, Norman, how stupid you are!" 

"Dear me! dear me!" exclaimed Uncle Hugh. 
" You don't mean to say so! It's my mistake, I 
directed the books wrong. I intended that 
cookery book for your Mary. She put too much 
salt into the soup the last time I was here. 
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"FOR COOK." 



Bless me, how very foolish! Ah! this is your 
book, my boy. Yes, that's the ' stirring adven- 
tures and wonderful escapes' I wanted you to 
read, — and I wrote ' For Cook ' on it ! How very 
stupid of me!" 





CHAPTER VIIL 



MR. barker's tea-party, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 




T was the day of Mr. Barker's tea-party; 
and anxiously had Nellie and little 
Birdie looked forward to it; for six 
weeks had elapsed since his promise, 
and it was now nearly the end of April 

Its postponement was chiefly owing to the old 
soldier having taken a violent cold which kept 
him indoors, and not fit, as he said, " to receive 
visitors;" and then the wound in his leg became 
troublesome, and caused him, much to his annoy- 
ance, to become, for some little time, the inmate 
of a hospital. 

The weeks as they sped on had brought little 
change to his lodgers. 

Nellie had worked as usual early and late to 
add her share to the support of old Meg and 
Uttle Birdie, and neither the cold biting winds of 
March or fitful sunshine and showers of April 
had kept her from her usual place in the Strand. 
She had daily watched for the kind donor of the 
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half-crown, and always reserved a pretty bunch 
of her best flowers for him. 

Sometimes in passing he would stop for a 
moment to ask how that Kttle " What-do-you- 
call-her " was getting on, and NeUie was too glad 
to be able to say, "Little Birdie, sir, is quite well,'* 
and with a grateful smile and many thanks 
accept the shilling or sometimes the half-crown 
slipped into her hand; but latterly tears would 
gather in her eyes and a big lump come in her 
throat, and she would turn away her head when 
her kind old friend approached for fear of giving 
way to a passionate burst of weeping; for some- 
how, with a conviction she could not divest her- 
self of, she felt little Birdie was passing slowly 
but surely from the toils and the privations of 
Golden Square, and from old Meg's loving ten- 
derness, to the bright, the glorious home so far 
away; to the home where she would never more 
know pain or suflFering, tears or sorrow, but 
would be ever with the Saviour she so truly 
loved, and the mother for whom her childish 
heart unceasingly mourned. 

It was not that little Birdie appeared to suffer or 
to complain of any particular ailment, it was sim- 
ply an increasing weakness, a gradual wasting 
away. Old Meg had sent for the doctor, and he had 
seen the child several times and had recommended 
her removal to the hospital; and when she cried 
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and fretted at the thoughts of being separated 
from Nellie and her faithful old friend, he sug- 
gested that country air and plenty of nourishing 
food might be of benefit, and then returning to 
old Meg the money she was trying to force on his 
acceptance, gravely shook his head and passed 
slowly down the stairs. 

But with the mild spring weather Mickey 
O'Brien had wonderfully improved in health and 
strength, and for the last week, to give the little 
fellow a change, Nellie had wheeled him in a 
perambulator to the Strand, and let him stay 
beside her, helping her to arrange and sort her 
flowers, until Mrs. O'Brien would manage to leave 
her business for an hour and come to take him 
home. It would be impossible to describe Mickey's 
delight at being of service to Nellie, and his 
enjoyment of the change, from the monotony of 
Paradise Bow to the bustle and noisy life of the 
Strand. He was never tired of the sight of the 
shops, and the passers-by, or of the occasional 
glimpses of the river. He soon learned 'to know 
Nellie's best customers, and there were none for 
whose coming he would more eagerly watch than 
for that of the kind old gentleman, who would 
usually, in purchasing a flower from Nellie, stop 
as he passed on to say a kind word to him. 

" Nellie," said Mickey one day to her, " I have 
found out that gentleman's name." 
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"How did you, Mickey dear?" was the reply. 

"I listened," said the boy. "My ears are as 
sharp as my eyes, and I heard a gentleman say, 
'Well, Eivers, and how are you?'" and with an 
emphatic nod of his head, "You'll see I am right, 
he is Mr. Rivers." 

" What a pretty name! don't forget it, Mickey." 

" All right," was the reply; " you see if I don't 
remember it." 

And Mickey did not forget it. 

And now the day had come, and Mr. Barker's 
tea-party was to take place. There had been so 
much to do in scrubbing, dusting, sweeping, 
polishing, and arranging, that Nellie had given 
herself "a holiday," as she called it, and from her 
early dinner to the five o'clock now striking by 
Mr. Barker's cuckoo-clock had not had one spare 
moment. 

And now, with her best frock on, she was 
brushing Birdie's hair, and twisting around her 
finger its soft lovely curls. The child, patient 
and gentle, with a look of great weariness on her 
sweet face, was lying back on the pillow, too 
tired apparently to take notice of the elaborate 
display Nellie was making of it. 

Suddenly, catching a glimpse of Nellie's face, 
she started up and flung her arms around 
her. 

** Nell, you are crying; what is the matter?" 
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I don't know;" and Nellie bravely forced 
back the glistening tears that started to her eyes, 
and with a loving smile bent over the little wasted 
form. 

" You are not crying for me," said Birdie, " be- 
cause I am not as strong as I was ? I did want, 
Nell," and she looked up wistfully into her face, 
"to be able to help you to-day — it would be so nice 
to run up and down stairs and to go with Mr. 
Barker and buy all the beautiful things we are 
going to have, and to fetch the cups and saucers 
for you, and put some flowers on the table, but I 
think I grow tireder, tireder every day," and 
with a little sigh she lay back on the pillow. 

Nellie could not speak, her heart seemed too 
full for utterance. How she and little Birdie 
had longed for this party, had talked and thought 
of it! and now — ah! it seemed too sad, too heavy 
a load for her to bear. 

Suddenly Birdie sat up, and with a bright 
smile said, " Nellie, I'm going to ask Meg to do 
something for me — oh, something so nice! I hope 
she will not say no when I ask her," and the 
child's face clouded. 

"What is it, darling?" and old Meg, entering 
the room, stood beside her. 

"Doesn't Nell look pretty?" said the child. 

" Yes, dear," and the old woman looked lovingly 
at her. 
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''See what pretty hair she has, and such a 
pretty facel She looks like a lady in her Sunday 
frock, doesn't she? " 

" Yes," answered Meg, " Nell looks very nice/' 

" But she would look ever so much prettier if 
she had one thing more." 

"What is it?" 

" Her necklace. Oh, Meg, do let her wear it 
just this once to please me," and Birdie glanced 
appeaUngly at her. 

For a moment Meg hesitated, then seeing how 
earnestly the child wished it she crossed the room, 
and opening a drawer in the old-fashioned set 
opposite, unlocked a small box there was in it, 
and taking out a necklet of rich silver filigree 
and evidently foreign workmanship, clasped it 
round Nellie's throat* 

"Oh, Nell, how beautiful it is! Oh, my! how 
nice! you look just like a real lady," and Birdie 
clapped her hands approvingly* 

"Is it real solid silver?" asked Nellie. 

" Yes, my dear," answered Meg, " and a very 
handsome one too." 

"I wonder why mother did not give it to 
Birdie," said Nellie thoughtfully, " and why she 
would never let me wear it until, as she said, 'I 
was old enough to take care of it' " 

" There, dear heart!" cried old Meg, " don't you 
worry about why she wished you to have it; just 
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hurry down-stairs, for I hear Mr. Barker calling 
for you." 

"Is the company come?" whispered Birdie in 
an awestruck voice. 

" No, dearie," answered Meg; " you and Nell are 
to go down first to arrange the table, and then 
Mrs. O'Brien and Mrs. Field will arrive, and you 
and Nell will receive us — we're the company," 
and she laughed merrily at the idea. 

But Birdie seemed still listless and disinclined 
to move, until Mr. Barker's voice was heard fol- 
lowed by Mr. Barker himself putting his head in 
at the door. 

"Come, come," he said; "here's the tea-party 
ready, and you not there to receive the guests. 
Come, you lazy little one, quick march 1 Eight, 
shoulders forward!" but seeing how wearied the 
child looked he caught her up in his arms — ah! 
how light and frail a little burden it was — and 
carried her down the stairs. 

And now there was the table-cloth to be laid, 
and all the good things to decorate it. A boiled 
ham with a real frill of coloured paper, a dish of 
shrimps— oh, such beauties! a big cake in the 
centre of the table, and jam and marmalade, and 
home-made bread, and delicious butter, and even 
Birdie's water-cress was not forgotten. 

And just as with a great clatter and much 
running t.o and fro Nellie had arranged all the 
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cups and saucers on the tea-tray, and Mr. Barker 
had made the tea and put the tea-pot on the hob 
to draw, and began to cut some slices of bread 
and butter, Mrs. Field, with her two little chil- 
dren, Winnie and Minnie, arrived. She, looking 
very hot and flustered, afraid, poor woman, her 
Sunday dress might look a bit shabby, and the 
little ones, shy and silent, clinging to her skirts. 

But with a quiet grace that surprised even the 
old soldier, Nellie came forward to receive them, 
and soon put her kind friend at ease, and had the 
children in a few minutes laughing and talking 
as merrily as if they were at home; indeed, in the 
days that were to come Mrs. Field never reverted 
to that eventful evening without remarking, "the 
queen herself with her satin gown and gold crown 
on could not have been more the real lady." 

Mrs. O'Brien and Mickey were the next to 
arrive, and then Mrs. Maybrick made her appear- 
ance, and soon all were gathered round the 
hospitable table, Mickey in the greatest good 
temper and delight, his attention being divided 
between Nellie, how pretty she looked, and how 
nicely she poured out the tea, and what lots of 
sugar she put in each cup, and Mr. Barker, what 
a splendid hero he was, with real medals (for Mr. 
Barker had put them on to do honour to the 
occasion) — ah, well, when he grew up he would 
be a soldier and fight for his country. 
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And now what a happy meal it was — even 
Birdie seemed brighter and stronger, and sat close 
to Nellie, laughing and chatting blithely — and 
how quickly the big loaf disappeared; the beauty 
of the ham became a thing of the past; as to the 
shrimps, only their heads and tails remained to 
tell of their existence; the cake was cut, and what 
huge slices Mr. Barker and Nellie handed round; 
and as to the jam and marmalade — well, empty 
pots and a certain amount of stickiness told their 
own tale. 

What a pleasant evening it was, and how 
thoroughly every one seemed to enjoy it; and how 
Nellie's necklace was admired, the beauty of its 
design and exquisite workmanship praised, and 
many were the questions asked about it which 
Nellie could not answer and old Meg turned a 
deaf ear to. 

"Shure, lave it alone," said Mrs. O'Brien, 
" there's a family histhory to it may be, wasn't 
there? My cousin's great aunt, Biddy O'Flanni- 
gan, as dacent a woman as ever lived, with a rale 
silver tay-pot, as big as life and a dale bigger, and 
that cost a power o' money, I disremember now 
how much, but wasn't she to lave it to her. Arrah ! 
hush, now, shure it's a knock at the door, and 
some one is spakin'. Shure I hope it's not for 
me—" 

"No, no, Mrs. O'Brien," cried Nellie, "stay 
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where you are; I will go. It is some one at the 
outer door." 

"An* you'll be cornin' back wid ye?" 

"Yes," was Nellie's answer as she gently 
released herself from Birdie's embrace, and put- 
ting down the child with a happy smile and nod 
to Mickey (who, leaning back in Mr. Barker's big 
easy-chair, was listening eagerly to the old sol- 
dier's campaigning recollections, which he was 
relating to Mrs. Maybrick) was passing out of 
the room, when Big Ben asked where she was 
going. 

" There's a knock at the street door, and I am 
going to answer it," said Nellie as her glance 
rested affectionately on the happy group before 
her, and then lingered lovingly on little Birdie. 

" Here, lassie, stay a bit; I'll go. Fancy, Mick, 
my boy, gentlemen sitting still and ladies allowed 
to answer the door. That's not the manners of 
the army, is it?" 

"No," returned the boy gravely, "gentlemen 
should wait on ladies. I will when I'm a big 
man and a soldier like you, and wear those," and 
he pointed to Big Ben's medals. 

" Bravo, little man! Very fine sentiments, my 
lad, and may you ever stick to them. Try and 
get strong and well and grow up a fine young 
fellow, and then list and serve your queen and 
old England, and fight their battles." 
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"Go on," eried Mickey excitedly, "tell us 
more." 

" Well, then, you'll go abroad and see foreign 
countries; but never forget your mother. Keep 
to her, my lad, never forsake her," 

" No, I ain't agoing to that," said tho boy; " I 
love her, and Nellie — " 

" That's right. Be true to your God, to youi 
sovereign, your mother, and your comrade; youll 
come to no harm then. But where's the little 
lassie ? " 

"She went out while you were talking to 
Mickey," said Little Birdie. "But, oh my! what's 
that?" 

"Oh! Mr, Barker, what is the matthur?" ex- 
claimed Mrs. O'Brien, as a faint cry from out- 
side reached them, followed by a thud, as if 
some one had fallen, and then an ominous 
silence. 

To rush from the room almost before the others 
had started to their feet, fling open the door, and 
gain the street was to the excited little widow 
but the work of a moment. 

" Oh! merciful goodness," she cried, as, stricken 
dumb with horror, they gathered around, " what 
has happened?" 

For there, on the pavement before them, lay 
Nellie, her eyes closed, her sweet face still and 
pale as death, and her beautiful hair falling like 
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a veil around her, and half concealing a cruel gash 
on her cheek, from whence a thin stream of blood 
was trickling. 

Stooping over her was Polly Matthews, one 
hand raised to strike the prostrate figure, the 
other trying to tear away the necklace that Nellie 
still held firmly in her grasp. 

" Oh! ye murdherin' thief, ye owdacious villin, 
get along wid ye," and with a vigorous push Mrs. 
O'Brien flung the girl back, making her at the 
same time release her hold of the necklace. " Oh, 
ye stony-hearted wretch! There, seize her, howld 
her tight." 

Then flinging herself beside Nellie she tried 
tenderly to raise her head and chafe the cold 
stiffening fingers. 

"Oh! spake to me, Nellie acushla. Shure, are 
ye kilt intirely? Spake to me, darlin'." 

But there was neither sound or movement, and 
through the crowd now gathering around, Big 
Ben made his way, and with one glance at the 
cruel blow and white face, caught her up in his 
arms. "Here, one of you," said he, turning to 
those assembled near, "go for Dr. Raymond, 
you know where he lives, and tell him Nellie 
Gray has met with an accident," and while a big 
boy hurried off with a dozen more at his heels, 
Mr. Barker carried the child upstairs, and laid 
her gently on her little bed. 
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" There, don't 'ee take on so," said the old man 
cheerfully, as Meg hurried to the bedside, and 
with a rag and cold water tried to stanch the 
wound, "She'll be all right, poor little lassie. 
Aye, aye, but that Polly Matthews was an out- 
and-out cowardly un, and — " 

Big Ben drew himself up, " But I'll know the 
meaning on't." 

Polly Matthews, held as if in a vice by Mrs. 
O'Brien, was sobbing violently when Mr. Barker 
made his appearance. 

"Oh, but I didn't mean to do it," she cried 
"I just heeard you were agoin' to have a party 
and she never arst me, and I iust peeped through 
the comer of the window blid. i^d saw you k 
and she with her necklace. I thought as how I'd 
try and get her to come out, and just make her 
give it to me, and that's all I did, for she fell and 
hit herself agen' the pavement, and that's all I 
knows about it." As Doctor Raymond had just 
then made his appearance, and after examining 
the wound, said that Nellie was much shaken, 
and must be kept quiet for a day or two, but was 
in no danger as she was recovering from her f aint- 
ness, Mrs. O'Brien, sorely against her will, had to 
let the offender go, threatening her that should 
she dare molest Nellie again she would be locked 
up at the police station; and so, followed by a 
hooting rabble, and sure of being soundly whipped 
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by her mother on her return home, Polly Matthews 
disappears from this history. 

Crouched on the floor, her face buried in her 
hands, with the remains of the longed-for tea- 
party around her, was Little Birdie. None had 
thought of her or Mickey in the late excitement, 
and the poor little fellow had limped towards her, 
striving in his own way to comfort her. 

" But it's wrong to cry," he said in a low voice, 
" and she wouldn't let you if she know'd it, and 
you shouldn't do things behind one's back as you 
wouldn't do afore them;" and then, as if to prove 
the truth of this assertion, he burst into a fit of 
weeping. 

"Oh, Nellie, Nellie," moaned Birdie, "what shall 
I do without you?" 

"What's that ye're sayin'?" said Mrs. O'Brien 
cheerily as she entered the room. " Do widout 
Nellie? An' shure it's meself that was just 
thinkin* what would she do widout you — for 
there she is callin' for yer this blessed minnit. 
Mrs, Field, the good-nathured craythur, will tak' 
care of Mickey until I come down again. Let 
me carry ye up, alanna." 

" WiU Nellie die, mother?" interrupted Mickey 
eagerly, 

" There, just howld yer tongue," she answered, 
shaking her head at him, and pointing to Birdie 
to intimate he was to be careful what was said 
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before her. "Is it dying ye mane? 'Deed, I 
wonder ye would dar* to talk of such a thing. 
Come, acushla, bid Mickey good-night and come 
wid me." And taking the child tenderly up in 
her arms, she carried her softly up the creaking 
old stairs, quickly undressed her, and laid her by 
Nellie's side. 

" Dear heart," said Meg, " how kind and neigh- 
bourly you are! Now she will sleep, perhaps; 
for she has done nothing but ask for Little Birdie 
ever since she came to, and knew me. The doctor 
says she is to take the draught he has just sent 
round, and then she will have a good night's rest, 
and be better in the morning. But she must be 
kept quiet, and — " 

"There, now, ma'am," said Mrs. Field, "don't 
take on so," as poor old Meg's voice trembled. 
"Don't worry, like a good souL I'll just run 
home and put the children in bed, my husband 
will look after them, and I'll hurry back and sit 
up with the dear child. You go home, ma'am. 
You can't leave little Mickey alone in the house 
all night; and I've two shillings put by that will 
help Mrs. Maybrick to get something for Nell in 
the morning." 

But Mrs. O'Brien laid her hand on Mrs. Field's 
arm, and said in a low voice: 

"Keep your airnin's for your little childer. 
We thank ye kindly for offering them; but I 
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shall look afther this dear woman and Little 
Bii'die and NeUie, and do all I can to help them. 
Shure it's dark days for her. God help her, the 
poor craythur." 
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CHAPTER IX 

HOW MICKEY KEPT HIS PROMISE. 

HE week slipped by, but Nellie was 
still an invalid. Not strong enough 
to leave the house, or do more than 
tidy up Mr. Barker's room, or look 
after Little Birdie. The blow had been more 
severe than was at first imagined, and had caused 
her greater suffering and weakness. 

Poor old Meg did all in her power, and worked 
as hard as her feeble strength would allow; but 
her earnings were but small, scarcely enough to 
buy them bread, and now she felt at her wits' 
ends to know what to do for the best. Mrs. Field 
had invested her hoarded two shillings in little 
dainties she thought the children might fancy, or 
that would tempt Birdie to eat. Mrs. O'Brien 
had daily called with some little trifle. And as 
for Mr. Barker, it was wonderful how his appetite 
had increased, and the reckless extravagance with 
which he had indulged in small joints of meat, 
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which he had sent to the baker's, with plenty of 
potatoes under them, to be baked, and then, sud- 
denly discovering that the cooking was not to 
his satisfaction, had brought the savoury meal, 
hot and appetizing, to his lodgers, begging they 
would eat it for him. 

But all her neighbours* kindness and sympathy 
could not blind Meg's eyes to the fact that 
want and hard -grinding poverty were coming 
upon them, and that, unless Nellie was able to 
resume her place in the Strand, there was no- 
thing but starvation or the workhouse before 
them. She could not, also, conceal her fears for 
Birdie, or fail to see that each day the child was 
growing weaker, her little life slowly ebbing 
away. Several times had Nellie urged her to 
sell the silver necklace, but had been startled by 
the old woman's stem refusal. 

" Never, Nellie," she would say. " It's a sacred 
trust, and one I will not break." And then she 
would reproach herself for giving way and doubt- 
ing God's goodness; and, turning away to hide 
from her dear ones the tears she could not repress, 
would hurry off to seek for work, or keep out 
of their way until she was more composed. But 
no one saw more and felt more for Mrs. Maybrick 
and the two children than kind-hearted, impul- 
sive Mra O'Brien, and one evening she surprised 
Mickey by bursting into tears 
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"What is it, mother?" he inquired. "You're 
not took bad?" 

" No, alanna. There's nothing," and she cried 
the more. 

"Tell me then. Is Nellie going to die?" he 
asked alarmed. 

"Throth, an' I hope not; but it's just about 
her, and the thought of what will become of her 
makes me contankerous, and not meseU at all." 

" Ain't they very poor, mother?" 

"An' shure I'm just thinkin' they were, Mickey, 
and wondherin' how we could help them on a bit. 
God help them, the poor craythurs." 

" When I grow a big man I'll work for them 
and you, mother." 

"Sorra a doubt of it, Mickey, bekase you've 
always been the boy for his mother; but ye're but 
a babby yet, an' while ye're dhramin' and spakin', 
shure they may be starvin'e Arrah! but it's grief 
av my heart when I see how little I can do." 

And Mrs. O'Brien flung her apron over her 
head and rocked herself to and fro. Mickey 
stared silently at her for a moment, and then 
limping towards her put his arms around her. 

"Mother!" 

"Yes, alanna! what is it?" 

" I have thought of something." 

"What is it? Maybe nothin'," and she rocked 
herself faster than before. 

(199) I 
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" Let me go to-morrow with Mrs. Field, she'll 
wheel me, and sell the flowers as Nellie did." 

"To-morra', Mickey?" 

"Why shouldn't I? And I've got an idea — a 
good big one— in my head." 

"A saycret, Mickey!" said Mrs, O'Brien re- 
proachfully. 

" Will ye trust me, mother? and don't ask me 
about it, for then if you knows nothin' you can't 
say nothin' to Nellie." 

"Shure, an* I'll trust ye, Mickey. It's the 
clever and cute one ye've always been, and may- 
be I've more pride nor to be curious in the 
matthur." 

And Mickey knitted his brows, screwed up his 
mouth, and gravely nodding his head, said: 

" ru do it." 

Mrs. Field was only too glad to join in any 
plan of assisting Mr. Barker's lodgers, and not 
only wheeled Mickey to the Strand, but purchased 
with the money Mrs. O'Brien gave her for the 
purpose, the most saleable flowers, and helped the 
boy to dispose of them. But although they sold 
quickly he seemed disappointed and strangely 
silent, and was evidently watching for some one 
who did not make an appearance. The morn- 
ing wore on, and it would soon be time for Mrs. 
O'Brien to come and take him home, when she 
was startled by a cry from the boy : 
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"Here he comes now, Mrs. Field; I must 
speak to him." And to her astonishment he had 
jumped up, caught up his crutches, and was 
hurrying after the well-known figure of their 
eccentric purchaser, Mr. Kivers, who evidently 
had forgotten the flower-sellers, or was in no 
mood to purchase any from them. 

"Hi! hi! stop, sir." And with a tap on the 
old gentleman's shoulder from his crutch Mickey 
made him pause and turn round, 

"Bless me! what's the matter now?" he said 
testily. "What do you want, you rude boy ? Eh !" 

"Beg pardin," and Mickey touched his cap. 
"I didn't want to hurt you; but I must speak 
to you. Oh! sir," said the boy earnestly, with 
big tears trickling down his poor pinched little 
face. " Don't go away." And Kmping to his side 
he stretched out his hand to detain him. 

"There, there, what is it?" exclaimed the old 
gentleman testily. "First a girl waylays me, 
in the public streets too, and now a boy will 
not let me pass — it is too bad, it is against law; 
children should not impede traffic or be allowed 
in the streets of London by Act of Parliament 
Eh!" 

"I knows nothing about Parlyment, sir; but I 
knows Nellie Gray is very bad, and Little Birdie" 
— ^but here Mickey's voice faltered, and the poor 
little fellow broke down. 
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" Eh !" cried Mr. Bivers (for Mickey had guessed 
his name aright). "Eh! what do you mean? 
Little What-do-you-call-her ill, and the flower 
girl too. Bless me! now I come to think of it, I 
have missed her lately. Here, come with me, 
boy, and tell me about it." And turning off into 
one of the side streets, he collared Mickey as if 
the boy intended running away from him, and 
held him tightly until he had, with many sobs 
and choked utterances, related Polly Matthews' 
misconduct, her savage attack on Nellie, and the 
increasing illness of Little Birdie. 

"Oh! sir," pleaded Mickey, "you're a rich 
gentleman. You gave Nellie half-a-crown when 
she was well, and now — now she is ill." And he 
raised his pitiful wan little face and tearful eyes 
to Mr. Kivers. " Do help her." 

What made you think of speaking to me ? Eh !" 
She wheeled me here before Polly hit her, 
and you have bought flowers of her when I sat 
anigh, and you've spoken to me, sir, kindly," and 
he smiled feebly, "and I didn't forget it; and 
when mother came home last night and cried, 
and thought they would have to go to the 
work'us — she didn't say it, but I knows what 
she meant — I thought as how if I came here 
to-day I would see you, and tell you, sir." 

"Oh, indeed! and you thought I'd keep them 
from going there ? Eh !" 
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But Mickey drew himself up and answered 
proudly: 

" It's only for now I asks you to help them. 
When I'm a big man," and he Tiodded his head, 
" not a little chap as now, I shall work for Nellie 
and mother and pay you back, sir." 

Mr. Kivers for the moment stared blankly at 
the boy, as if too surprised to speak; then with a 
chuckle he seized his arm, hailed a passing cab, 
and gently lifting him into it, told the driver to 
make as much haste as his horse could take him. 

**But where to, sir?" asked the man. 

"Bless me! how do I know?" exclaimed Mr. 
Rivers sharply. "Ask the boy; it is he taking 
me on the wild goose errand, I can tell nothing 
about it, only he will pay me when he is a man." 
And evidently tickled at the joke he leant back 
in the cab and laughed quite pleasantly. 

But Mrs. Field was on the watch, and hurrying 
forward gave the old soldier's address; and to 
Mickey's intense delight the cab set off, and for 
the jfirst time in his life he found himself driving 
through the London streets in a real cab, with the 
funniest, queerest old gentleman as a companion. 

For the first few minutes the boy felt a little 
afraid of him, and wondered what made him so 
lively. He did nothing but stare at Mickey with 
his idiarp gray eyes, and then would chuckle, wag 
his head from side to side, and laugh until the 
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tears ran down his cheeks, ejaculating at the 
same time, " Bless me! Well, well! and so you'll 
pay me, eh?" 

But he became quieter and more silent as they 
left the Strand and took some short cuts through 
foul, squalid, crowded streets, and seemed very 
thoughtful, when the cab, with a jerk that flung 
him almost on to Mickey's lap, drew up at 9 Grol- 
den Square. 

Mr. Barker answered the cabman's loud rat-a- 
tat-tat before one could say Jack Robinson, pos- 
sibly thinking it was a customer, and hobbling to 
the door assisted Mr. Rivers to alight. 

Mickey could not, as he slowly followed, catch 
all that passed between them, but tears rose to 
his eyes as he heard Big Ben say: 

" They call her Little Birdie, sir; but I think 
she won't be here long. She's just fluttering her 
wings to fly away from storm and tempest, and," 
pointing upward, " take shelter there, safe, safe, 
sir, on her Saviour's breast." 

And then, still talking very earnestly, he saw 
Mr. Barker lead the way up the narrow stairs, 
Mr. Rivers following. 

It was one of Birdie's bad days, and she was 
now lying on her little bed, with closed eyes, too 
weak to say or do anything but hold Nellie's 
hand clasped tightly within her own. 

Old Meg was stirring some gruel by the fire. 
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and Nellie, pale, with ^ad care-worn face, was 
bending over her sister. 

The room was close and stufly. Through the 
open windows streamed in God's welcome sun- 
shine, but every puff of wind as it swept by 
flooded the small place with thick gritty London 
dust. 

Nellie started back with surprise and delight 
as Mr. Barker, standing at the open door, an- 
nounced, "A visitor," and, hardly conscious of 
what she was doing, only with the glad grateful 
feeling "he would help them," she ran over to 
Mr. Kivers, and laying her hand on his arm, burst 
into tears. 

" Oh! how good, sir. Oh! how kind of you to 
come," was all she could exclaim. 

He drew her hand into his, and looked as he 
had done on the night of their first meeting, with 
a sad troubled expression. 

"My child," he said, so gently Nellie could 
hardly believe it was the same voice, " I should 
have come before, but I only knew from a little 
cripple to-day of your suffering and need of 
assistance. And this is Little — " 

" Birdie, sir," said Nellie. 

" Little Birdie, Little Birdie," he repeated softly, 
then turning to Old Meg he bowed with an old- 
fashioned courtesy, as if she had been the greatest 
lady in the land, and said: 
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" You are the kind friend who supports these 
little ones?" 

"I do the best I can, sir," answered Meg 
humbly. 

He glanced around the small room, and ap- 
peared struck by its neatness and cleanliness, 
despite its evident poverty, and then his gaze 
rested on Nellie, leaning once more over the sick 
child, and on Birdie s sweet fair babyish f aca 

"Are you in pain, little one?" he asked, 

" No," was the whispered answer. " I am only 
so tired." 

" Tired of London noise and smoke, my dear," 
and he took up the small feverish hot hand and 
held it within his own. " But do you not think 
you would feel better and stronger if you were 
far away in the country, with the beautiful green 
fields, the trees and birds, and blue skies above?" 

Birdie opened her blue eyes in amazement. 

" Yes," she answered, " if Nellie and Meg are 
with me too." 

"Of course, bless me! of course, my dear. 
They shall be with you, and, please God, you will 
try there and get welL Eh!" 

The child gave a faint smile. " Til try," was 
the answer, in so low a voice Mr. Elvers had to 
stoop to catch what she said, " if they want me 
to." 

He turned once more to Meg. 
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**Mrs.— ?" 

" Maybrick, sir," she answered, dropping him a 
courtesy. 

"Yes, yes! Mrs. Maybrick, of course. You 
must leave this at once; this unwholesome air is 
killing that dear child. And my little friend 
here," and he pointed to Nellie, " looks as if fresh 
country air would do her good also." 

" Yes, sir," said poor Meg. " If I could give it 
to them, God knows how willingly I would do so. 
But—" 

"There, there; leave it to me. I know of a 
large farm, with plenty of sheep, and cows, and 
ducks, and chickens, and everything you would 
like. It is kept by an old client of mine. I 
obliged her once, and she is always anxious to 
oblige me. I wiU write at once to her, she will 
telegraph back, and you must be ready to leave 
this as soon as you hear from me." 

" Oh! sir," said Nellie, "it seems too good to be 
true!" and clasping Birdie tightly to her she 
looked up with tearful eyes. 

"There, that will do. You quite understand? 
Good-bye, my dear children. You shall get well, 
Little What's-your-name? Thank you, ma'am," 
as Meg came to the door with him. "There, 
make use of that; get what you want for the 
little ones and yourself. I shall arrange ex- 
penses," and slipping a couple of sovereigns into 
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her hand he hurried down the stairs, leaving her 
speechless with amazement. 

The old soldier, busily engaged in heeling a 
boot and talking to Mickey (who looked very 
comfortable perched on a high chair near him), 
awaited his return, and then hobbling to the 
window there was a long whispered consultation, 
in which Nellie's name was frequently mentioned. 

When it was over Mr. Kivers said, clearing his 
voice, and speaking rather huskily: 

" She set me, who am so irritable, an example 
of endurance, fortitude, and sweet unselfishness. 
I ought to have believed her story — ^her very face 
is truth; but my time is so much occupied, and 
I have so much to think of, it was not wilfully I 
forgot her. But we owe all to this brave boy," 
and he turned to Mickey. 

The boy's face flushed with delight at the 
praise accorded him, but he only answered: 

" I'm not brave, sir. I'm a cripple." 

" Bless me! so you are; but brave still in endea- 
vouring as a poor weak child to work for her, 
and in not being afraid of so cross an old fellow 
as I am. But I shall not forget you, my boy. 
God has blessed me with means, and let me try 
to use them in endeavouring to alleviate some 
of the misery around, and making some poor 
sorrowing creatures the happier. I cannot stay 
longer now, but I shall see you again and talk to 
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your mother;" and bidding Mr. Barker "Good- 
day/' with a sad thoughtful face, Mr. Kivers 
stepped into the cab that was still waiting, and 
drove oflF. 

The news of Nellie Gray's "good foi^tune" 
spread like wild-fire, and soon caused the greatest 
excitement in the neighbourhood. This was fur- 
ther increased when old Meg was seen early 
the next morning returning from the nearest 
draper s, laden with packages and parcels, and it 
reached a climax when at noon a cab was seen 
standing at Mr. Barker's door, his lodger's modest 
luggfl-g® placed upon it, and he, dressed in his 
Sunday suit and wearing his medals, emerging 
with Little Birdie in his arms. Then it became 
rapidly known the old soldier was going himself 
to take care of the children and Mrs. Maybrick, 
and was actually giving himself a holiday for the 
occasion. 

But in the home they were leaving Nellie was 
bidding a tender adieu to the kind friends from 
whom she was parting. 

Mrs. Field, with Winnie and Minnie, were there 
to say good-bye, and to have a shilling each 
slipped into their little hands by old Meg, who in 
this way tried to repay their hard-working, kind- 
hearted mother. 

Mrs. O'Brien was trying her best to say some 
parting words to Nellie, but broke down before 
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she could find voice to utter them, and Mickey, 
striving to keep up like a man, was sobbing as if 
his heaxt would break. 

" You'll just forget us, Nellie," he said, looking 
up wistfully in her face, " and won't keep your 
promise of writing — " 

"But I will, Mickey, dear. You shall have a 
long letter very soon. And I'll send you some 
pretty flowers, not bought ones, I will pick them 
myself. Do you think I could ever forget you, 
Mickey, or be ungrateful? Why, we owe all this 
to you, dear." 

His eyas sparkled. 

" And you're glad I went after the gentleman?" 

" Indeed I am, Mickey. You said, do you re- 
member, if you could be of use to me you would 
be, and I'm sure you kept your promise." 

" But I didn't wait until I growed up to be a 
man," answered Mickey ruefully. 

" No, dear, but you did what was better," said 
Nellie gently, " you did not lose any time when 
you could do a kindness; and I'm sure to do good 
when one can is better than waiting for a time 
that may never come. You kept your word to 
me, and I will never forget you — never!" 

And now a reminder from Mr. Barker, " Time 
and the train wait for no man," made them hurry 
to the cab, and with many farewells and parting 
good wishes they drove away. Little Birdie to 
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the last waving her hand from the window, and 
saying, "Good-bye, Golden Square; good-bye!" 

Nellie could never recall that journey, but as 
though it had appeared to her in a dream. Hot, 
dusty London soon disappeared; then came blue 
skies, meadows, pretty cottages, grand houses with 
happy children playing on green lawns; hedge- 
rows filled with fragrant hawthorn buds; plea- 
sant lanes and long dusty roads, with trees arch- 
ing overhead, and flickering gleams of light and 
shadow, and it was growing late in the afternoon 
when she was aroused by the train stopping, the 
guard calling "Shirley! Shirley!" in his loudest 
voice, and Mr. Barker telling her this was Shir- 
ley station and their destination, and helping 
them to alight. 

She could remember Birdie's delight at seeing 
a wagon, with the biggest, fattest, of white horses 
awaiting them: Mr. Barker carefully lifting the 
child in, and the pleasant musical jingle of the 
horses' bells, and the wagoner cracking his whip 
and whistling merrily all the way. 

It was a pleasant drive through shady lanes, 
with banks of ferns, meadow-sweet, and bluebells, 
and it ended at a rustic gate leading into a garden 
full of gillyflowers and other gay blossoms, and 
there was a quaint, red-bricked, old-fashioned 
house beyond, with ivy and clustering creepers 
growing up, a^d half c^cealing the tiny latticed- 
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paned windows. The door was open, and such a 
rosy-cheeked, comely, dark-eyed woman hurried 
from the rose- wreathed porch and down the gravel 
path to welcome them. 

" Here beest missus," said the wagoner, as he 
pointed to Mrs. Meadows, " she coom to look arter 
thee." 

And as she spoke she had opened the gate and 
was already welcoming them with smiles and 
kind words: 

" And this is the little invalid," she said. "Ah! 
well we must see what country air will do in 
making her strong and well again, and in bring- 
ing back the colour to her pretty cheeks. Here, 
come to me, dear, and I will carry you to the 
house. And is this your sister?" as Nellie with 
Mr. Barker's rose-tree in her hand, prepared to 
descend. "How do you do, my dear? What a 
pretty rose-tree you have! see, there are buds 
coming on it already; why, it will bloom before 
ours! And you, ma'am, I hope you are not tired; 
but it's a long journey when one isn't strong. 
And how are you, sir? Mr. Rivers said you 
would kindly take care of this good lady'and the 
dear children. My husband will be in from the 
fields soon, and will be very pleased to make 
your acquaintance, and have a chat about Lon- 
don. We're country folks," and she gave such a 
pleasant smile that Little Birdie nestled up con- 
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fidingly to her, " but we dearly love hearing of 
London doings and all its news. Come, Jim, 
take the box and give it to Sarah. And now, 
ma'am, if you don't mind following me, we'll go 
in and have some tea. I got it all ready when I 
heard Jim's whistling and Dobbin's bells up the 
lane." 

And so chatting cheerily she led the way 
through the sweet-scented garden to such a pretty 
cosy room, where the tea was laid out, with cold 
meat, golden honey, delicious bread and butter, 
and a hot cake. 

"But perhaps you would like to bathe your 
face first?" 

"Thank you, ma'am," replied old Meg, "we 
should like to tidy ourselves a bit before we sat 
down, if it is not troubling you." 

"Oh, no trouble whatever," answered Mrs. 
Meadows smiling; "let me show you your rooms," 
and she led the way upstairs and showed them 
into two of the most comfortable bed-rooms Nellie 
had ever seen. 

One led into the other, and in the largest were 
two of the prettiest little beds, with muslin 
curtains looped back by pink bows, a dainty 
little dressing-table, a quaint old-fashioned ward- 
robe, and everything, even to a bunch of primroses 
and violets in a brown jug on the window-sill, 
arranged for their coming. 
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Birdie could not refrain from expressing her 
delight 

" Oh, Nellie dear, isn't it lovely?" and as the 
contrast of this pleasant place to the dingy, 
dirty neighbourhood they had just left flashed 
across Nellie's mind, she could not help exclaim- 
ing, " Oh, Birdie, darling, to think we owe all this 
to little Mickey and our kind good friend, Mr. 
Rivers." 

Mr. Barker was pacing the room in the greatest 
perturbation when Mrs. Meadows entered, and 
there was a troubled, puzzled expression on his 
face so different to the usual bright happy look 
of the old soldier that it startled his hostess. 

"Dear me! I hope, sir, you are not ill? John, 
that's my husband, will not be long." 

But Mr. Barker still remained silent, only turn- 
ing and looking at her so intently. The poor 
woman for the moment feared he had lost his 
senses, so hardly knowing what she was saying, 
she added, 

" I see you are a soldier by your medals, Mis- 
ter — ;" and she hesitated, for Mr. Rivers had men- 
tioned that an old soldier would escort her lodgers, 
but had given no name, only asking her to receive 
him with civility, as he was a very respectable 
man, and had been most kind to Mrs. Maybrick 
and the children. 

"Mister — ?" she again faltered. 
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" Benjamin Barker, ma'am." 

It was now Mrs. Meadows' turn to look sur- 
prised, and her rosy face grew pale as she asked 
eagerly, 

"Ben Barker of Cherry Tree Farm, who 
listed?" 

" The same;" and the gray eyes glanced brightly 
at her. 

" Oh, my, it cannot be! Ben, Ben, do you not 
know me?" 

" Anne ! " 

And the next minute, half -laughing, half -cry- 
ing. she was clasped in her brother's arms. 

" Oh, Ben, who'd have thought it! Where have 
you been all these years? and why didn't you 
answer our advertisements?" 

"Because I never saw them. Ah! I expect 
that WBS when I was in hospital or just after I 
left the service. But why didn't you answer my 
letters?" 

"Your letters?" exclaimed Mrs. Meadows in 
surprise; " I never received any." 

" I wrote twice," replied her brother, " to the 
farm, and they were returned to me as 'Unknown ' 
through the Dead-letter Office." 

"Oh, Ben!" she answered, smiling through her 
tears, "I see how all this trouble and mistake 
have come about. My poor husband died, and I 
left the village and travelled about as house- 

(199) K 
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keeper with a dear lady who is dead and gone, 
and I met John Meadows and married him, and 
came ajid settled here." 

" Eight you are! " returned Big Ben; "of course 
I understand all now. I never thought of your 
name being different, but I seemed to know your 
face directly I clapped my eyes upon you. Well, 
there's no 'chance;' the Almighty orders every- 
thing; but if this isn't the queerest go I ever 
came across. After all these long years to think 
of our meeting again; and all through those 
lodgers of mine. Anne, dear, you will be kind to 
them for my sake?" 

"And their own sakes too," laughed Mrs. 
Meadows. 

"Aye, aye; you'll do what's right, or you 
wouldn't be so like mother. Ah! she was a rare 
good woman. But isn't this your husband?" as a 
round-faced, jolly-looking old farmer came up the 
garden. 

"Yes, that's John; oh, won't he be surprised? 
John! John! come in; I've something to tell you." 

And John certainly was surprised and almost 
as pleased as his wife at hearing who Big Ben 
was and the relationship between them. 




CHAPTER X. 

UNCLE HUGH TRIES TO REMEMBER. 

ERE comes the gee-gee!*' cried Trottie, 
as, standing at the hall door, she 
watched the wagonette making its 
appearance. 

"Me going a big drive; oh, ever so big!" and 
she opened her blue eyes to the utmost, and ex- 
tended her little hands to show how great was the 
distance. 

"And me take my dollies and a-go to put 
them in." 

" Stop, Miss Trottie," said nurse, "you will fall;" 
but the child was down the steps dragging one 
most forlorn doll by the leg, and then holding it 
up for Wilson, the coachman's, inspection. 

"Well, missy, it is not a beauty," was all he 
could say; " but give it to me; Til look after the 
others if you want to take them, and whatever 
else you wish to put in." 

But that was just the diflScult question to 
decide. Trottie would have liked the whole 
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dozen of the dollies to have benefited by the 
drive. She knew she could not take too much, 
and yet her affection and inclination wavered be- 
tween them and a woolly lamb, a monkey with a 
drum, and a spotted horse with a flowing mane 
and a long lovely tail that she delighted each night 
to put into curl-papers; but while debating the 
matter in her baby mind, Norman coming along 
caught her up in his arms, and, depositing her on 
the nearest seat, flung the dollies, with lamb, 
monkey, and spotted horse after her, and then 
clambered into the wagonette with a merry 
laugh. 

It must be confessed Lina at the last moment 
almost repented not having accompanied them, 
and it was with a sigh of regret that she saw 
the wagonette with its freight drive away, but 
a glance at. her aunt made her feel ashamed 
of such irresolution, and for the first time in her 
life she experienced the happiness of self-denial, 
the pleasure of thinking of others before herself. 

" Are you sorry you have not gone] " said Aunt 
Elsie, as she watched the varying expression of 
the child's face. 

" No, auntie," answered Lina firmly, and look- 
ing up frankly at her, " I am not sorry, I am very 
glad." 

" Thanks, dear;" and by those two words Lina 
felt more than repaid. 
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" And now, my child, I have something to pro- 
pose. Will you come with me to-morrow to the 
Farm?" 

" To-morrow ! " cried Lina, delighted. " Oh, yes, 
auntie. Are you going to see Mra Meadows?" 

" Well, dear, I will tell you why I am going. 
Your uncle is much interested in a poor woman 
and two little girls whom he befriended in London. 
The youngest child is very ill, so ill that Dr. Har- 
court, who has been to see her, thinks she will 
not live much longer. Your unde found them in 
great poverty and distress in some close unhealthy 
part of London. It was thought that this poor 
little child might linger a little longer even if she 
did not recover, if removed to the country. He 
wrote to Mrs. Meadows, one of the best, the 
kindest of women, asking her to take them in, 
and saying he would defray expenses, but in the 
most generous manner she has refused to take 
a penny, and is as much interested m these poor 
children a. if they were her own; so I sent a few 
little dainties to-day by nurse, and have promised 
your uncle I will go to-morrow and see the little 
invalid and her sister." 

"Oh, auntie, how" — "jolly," Lina would have 
said, but remembering her aunt considered the 
word unladylike, she substituted "nice" in its 
stead. 

" And now, my child, as Miss Wharton is writ- 
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ing something for Norman, and I have told her 
to-day must be a holiday, will you help me 
turn out the store-closet? " 

Lina needed no second bidding; to turn out the 
store-cupboard, and dive into its delicious mys- 
teries of cake, jam, preserved fruits, and every- 
thing else "good" it contained, had always been 
looked upon by Gip and herself, yes, and even 
Norman, as one of the greatest treats Aunt 
Elsie or their mama could give them. And many 
an afternoon when nothing else cpuld be thought 
of to amuse them and keep them employed, to re- 
arrajige the contents, and peep into unknown 
parcels, blue jars, and aU sorts of things tempting 
and appetizing, had been a delight to look back 
upon and speak of in the future. 

For Lina, busy and bright as a bee, the after- 
noon soon passed, and she had just mounted the 
steps to reach ajar of preserved apricots, when, her 
foot slipping, she would have fallen had not Aunt 
Elsie caught her m her arms. Lma, clasped in 
her embrace, tried to recover her balance, when 
the trimming of her dress caught in a locket 
Mrs. Howard wore, attached to a piece of black 
velvet around her throat, and tore it open. 

" Oh, auntie," she cried, " what a pretty baby, 
what a darling little face! Is it — " and then 
remembering nurse had told her unless Mrs. 
Howard spoke of her dead baby she was not to 
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mention it, she stopped and looked up distressed 
and silent. 

" It is a miniature of my child," replied Aunt 
Elsie, pale and sorrowful, "of my precious baby 
darling I lost so many years ago. Did you never 
know, Lina dear, I had a little child?" 

" Nurse told us to-day, auntie, your baby was 
drowned. Was it wrong of her to do so?" 

"No, my dear," was the low, sad answer. "I can- 
not tell why, unless it was owing to my illness, I 
was not allowed to talk of her or to hear her name 
mentioned, but no one can tell how I have longed 
to do so, and how hard it was to see you all grow- 
ing up knowing nothing of your little dead 



cousin." 



" Oh, auntie, darling," cried Lina, flinging her 
arms around her, " tell me aU about her. What 
a lovely baby she must have been!" and she 
looked long and earnestly on the face of the 
laughing, dark-eyed, rosy-cheeked little lost one. 

"There is not much to tell, dear," was the 
weeping answer. " Your dear uncle was stationed 
at Delhi, there his health gave way, and baby, our 
little Haidee, was ailing. The doctor said our 
only chance of rearing her was in sending her to 
England. We brought her down to Calcutta 
with her nurse, one of the best and most faithful 
of women, Mrs. Cameron, the wife of one of my 
husband's sergeants. We saw them embark on 
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board the Conway Castle, bound for England. 
On their arrival Mrs. Cameron was to take our 
darling to your grandpapa's; he was a clergyman, 
as you know, living at Mildon Rectory, and she 
was to remain there until our return from India, 
but alas! God willed it otherwise. His purposes 
are not ours. My dear husband — " 

" Yes, I know, auntie. Uncle died at Delhi, and 
you came home, mama told me that; but what 
became of the baby? " 

Mrs. Howard buried her face in her hands and 
was silent for a moment, and then added brokenly, 

"The Conway Castle was burned at sea, and 
every soul on board perished." 

" Oh, auntie ! " cried Lina, shocked and distressed, 
" and the little darling — " 

"She must have died with her nurse, dear. 
The vessel was seen in flames, I think it was off 
the Cornish coast, but a fearful storm was raging 
at the time, and no assistance could be rendered, 
and she went down almost in sight of land, and 
my child sank with her." 

"Poor little baby!" said Lina gently; "dear 
little cousin Haidde! Oh, auntie, I am so sorry!" 
and she drew the sweet sad face towards her, and 
pillowed it on her shoulder. 

" My darling!" and Mrs. Howard tried to speak 
calmly; " I must not repine, heavy as the blow 
was, widowed, and childless, I have tried hard 
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to bear it patiently and without murmuring, 
knowing whose hand dealt it, and that it must be 
for the best. I suppose it is your speaking of 
my loss, but it all seems to come back to me, my 
loneliness, my desolation, my imposed silence, but 
it will not be for long. Life at the very longest is 
but a short journey, and I look forward, Lina,night 
and day, to a reunion with my loved ones. Ah, 
child, in that blest home, where they await me, I 
shall meet them again. There will be no more 
pain, no tears, no sorrow, and no more seaJ* 

" No, auntie," whispered Lina softly. "For the 
sea shall give up its dead, and Haid^e, little 
Haid^e, a beautiful bright angel, is safe for ever." 

" Yes, child, yes; in her Father's home of many 
mansions." 

And now the sun is throwing longer shadows, 
and slowly sinking behind a bank of gold and 
purple splendour, as Lina and Mrs. Howard, the 
latter pale but composed, stand on the door-steps 
watching for the return of the wagonette. 

"Why, Lina, is not that Nep barking? I 
thought Wilson said he would not take him to- 
day, but would leave him fastened up in his 
kennel." 

"Well, it is Nep, auntie. I know his bark. 
He must have got loose, as he has done before, and 
run after the wagonette. Ah, here it comes." 

And there it was, sure enough, Nep, a hand- 
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some brown retriever and favourite dog of Col- 
onel North's, running wUdly in advance, and 
keeping up a continued hoarse bark of delight, 
and Trottie standing on the seat by nurse's side, 
waving a huge bunch of lilac, laburnum, and 
fragrant hawthorn; and Norman, Gip, and even 
Uncle Hugh laden with primroses, daflfodils, and 
other buds and blossoms that make earth fair and 
beautifuL 

"Oh, auntie!" cried Norman, jumping down 
and extending his arms to catch Trottie, who 
with her dollies ajid flowers seemed to have 
enough to do to stand steadily on her sturdy little 
legs. 

"You do not know what a jolly afternoon 
we've had. And fancy, dear old Nep" — ^and he 
patted the dog's head, as, thumping its tail in an 
irresistible wag of self-approbation, it looked up 
with its honest brown eyes— " following us; he 
must have known we had gone, for we didn't get 
to the end of the village before he came after us. 
Didn't you, old boy? 

" Here, uncle, I'll give you a lift down. And 
see, haven't we brought you flowers?" 

" Me get 00 fowdies," whispered Trottie, hold- 
ing up her pretty face to be kissed. " Me pick 
00 dis booty," and she produced a faded daffodil, 
with drooping head and broken stem. 

" And this is for you, dear," cried Gip, as with 
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a kiss she put a bunch of lovely violets into 
Lina s hand, " we found them in the hollow by 
the old beech-tree ; and these primroses are for 
you, darling auntie." 

"Thank you, dear," and Mrs. Howard took 
them with a loving smile. " How good of you to 
think of me! But what is the matter with 
Trottie's hand?" as she noticed one dimpled little 
fist carefully enveloped in a pocket handker- 
chief. 

"Ah!" said Uncle Hugh, shaking his head and 
trying to look grave, " it's a serious thing, bless 
me! a serious thing. There, there, child, tell your 
auntie how it happened." 

"Go on, Trottie," exclaimed Norman, "auntie 
and Lina are listening; tell them about it." 

" It's velly bad," said Trottie, regarding the in- 
jured little hand. 

"Yes, dear, but what was it?" said Lina. 

" A big ugly wops," said Trottie. 

" A wasp!" and Aunt Elsie caught the child up 
in her arms. " A wasp; did it sting you?" 

Trottie nodded her curly head. It was some- 
thing novel for her to play the part of an inter- 
esting invalid, and she was determined to make 
the most of it. 

" Me drop dolly — ^me booful dolly — and me go 
a pick her up, and — " 

Here she held out the hand to be inspected. 
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evidently delighted at thus being the object of 
commiseration. 

"Poor darling!" said auntie, kissing the place 
to make it well. " Did it hurt much ?" 

" It nasty horrid thing," she replied, " it comed 
dere when I pick dolly up, and it creep, creep, 
and walk a big way; and me say, 'Go off, oo 
ugly wops,' but he not go," and she shook her 
head dolefully. 

"Oh, he was naughty! and what else did he 
do?" 

" Den he sit down dere, and hurted me velly 
velly bad." 

" But it's all right now," said nurse, who was 
waiting to carry the child upstairs, and " ready to 
drop," as she expressed it, "for a cup of tea." 
"Mrs. Meadows put some oil upon it, and it's 
quite well now. Come, there's a dearie, you must 
be tired." 

" But me not cry," continued Trottie heroically, 
and looking round as if to quiet any uneasiness 
on that score. " Me brave big 'ittle girl. Me say 
* Naughty wops,' and shake my hand so, and den 
he flewed right away, and never comed back a- 
me," and with this comforting assurance she 
allowed nurse to carry her off, and was soon in 
her little bed fast asleep, and the naughty wops 
forgotten in the land of dreams. 

" And now tell me, my dears," said Aunt Elsie 
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as they gathered round the tea-table, " how did 
you find the little invalid?" 

"What do you say, aunt?" inquired Norman, 
who, seated next to Miss Wharton, and busily 
engaged in buttering a huge hunch of bread, had 
just informed her "he was as hungry as old 
boots," and had been reprimanded by her for 
talking in such a manner before ladies. 

"All right," was the rejoinder, "then I'll be 
as polite as old boots. What did you say, 
auntie?" 

There was a pause as Mrs. Howard repeated 
the question, and both he and Gip glanced at 
Uncle Hugh to answer it. 

"She is," began Norman — "oh, hang it! uncle, 
you tell her, I hate to see her cry, — she is such a 
dear tender-hearted thing." 

"Bless me! so she is," said the old gentleman. 
" You're right, my boy, never distress or fret your 
aunt, she's had trouble enough, trouble enough. 
Eh!" and as Mrs. Howard once more inquired for 
Birdie, he cleared his throat with a loud ahem! 
and answered: 

" Not very well, Elsie," then, seeing her look 
of concern he hurriedly added: " Go and see the 
child, she cannot live many days. Poor little — 
what's her name? — ^poor little girl." 

" How did you find her out, uncle?" asked Gip. 
" They spoke so much of your kindness." 
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"Did they, my dear?" and Uncle Hugh, stir- 
ring his tea vigorously, and sipping it to swallow 
down a lump in his throat, told them how, on 
his way from his office in Gray's Inn to his lodg- 
ings in Suflfolk Street, he had accidentally up- 
set Nellie Gray's basket of flowers, of his having 
watched for her, of Mickey running after him, 
of his visit to Golden Square, and finally of his 
sending old Meg and the children to Willow 
Farm. 

Those around listened eagerly. 

" Oh, auntie!" said Gip, " I wish you had been 
with us; we had such a pleasant ramble through 
Shirley Wood. The birds were singmg so beau- 
tifully, and we heard the cuckoo; and the flowers 
were so lovely. But we did not want to stay too 
long, we were so anxious to see Nellie Gray and 
the poor sick child." 

"Do go to-morrow, auntie," cried Norman 
eagerly. "Little Birdie is a sweet little thing; 
but wait until you see Nellie Gray, she is a jolly 
pretty girl." 

" Jolly," answered Lina; "there's a horrid word. 
What is a jolly pretty girl?" 

" Well, I don't know what you call her," was 
the reply. "She is such a pretty, sad, quiet, 
gentle creature, and — " 

Here Norman paused; tears were actually in 
his blue eyes. 
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"She does love her little sister, and is so patient, 
so gentle, and not a bit timid or shy, but so sen- 
sible and thoughtful. I never saw such a joll — 
I mean, nice girl." 

"Is she fair or dark?" inquired Lina. 

" Dark eyes; and such hair! why it would make 
you two girls, and mme, and Miss Wharton's, yes, 
and auntie's too, look nothing beside it! Isn't her 
hair beautifully thick, uncle?" 

Mr. Rivers glanced at his nephew. 

"Nellie Gray?" he asked; "are you talking of 
her? Do you know, Elsie, the child reminds me 
of some one. Bless me, how stupid! I can't think 
who. There, there, my dear; it's a face of the 
long ago that comes and goes, I cannot tell where 
I've seen it. Eh!" 

This interjection was addressed to Norman, 
who was telling Miss Wharton and Lina of Mrs. 
Meadows finding her soldier brother, whom she 
had long thought dead, in Mrs. Maybrick's land- 
lord. 

" He has gone to London," continued the boy, 
" to sell off his furniture, and is coming to live at 
Willow Farm. Won't it be jolly; fancy having 
a real soldier here, with medals like papa." 

"Ah, yes!" said Mr. Rivers, coming out of his 
reverie. "It was very singular Barker being 
Mrs. Meadows' brother. He is a cobbler, and will 
mend them. But where could I have seen that 
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child's face? Dear me! what strange things 
happen. There, there, Elsie; it comes again, and 
I know it well; but I shall find it out, I shall 
find it out!" 




CHAPTER XI. 



AUNT ELSIE MAKES A DISCOVERY. 




INA was up betimes in the morning, 
and not only practised carefully her 
scales and exercises, but surprised 
Miss Wharton by asking if she might 
have "a longer lesson and a new piece of music?" 
a request with which that lady readily complied 
by giving her a gavotte which Lina had always 
wished to learn. So diligently had she applied 
herself to her lessons, that she not only mas- 
tered the obnoxious Roman emperors, but wrote 
correctly several French exercises, and acquitted 
herself so well at her other studies, that Miss 
Wharton brightened up considerably, and ex- 
pressed to Mrs. Howard her opinion that there 
was much ability in the child, who by gaining 
more control over her temper, and with judicious 
management, would develop into one of the most 
amiable, clever, and promising of pupils, and be- 
come an admirable character. 

(199) L 
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And now the pony carriage was at the door, 
and Aunt Elsie was taking the reins from Wilson. 

Trottie had made a large parcel of half-a-dozen 
dolls she wished Lina to take as a '' pesant " (she 
meant present) to the little sick girl, and running 
down the steps thrust something into her hand. 

It was the spotted gee-gee, minus its head (that 
having unfortunately tumbled off owing to a fall 
it had had that mommg), but with its tail in a 
dozen curl-papers it was still perfection in its 
little mistress' eyes. 

"Oh! Trottie dear," cried Lina, "I can't take 
this " — " horrid thing," she would have said, but a 
glance at the wistful baby face checked her. 

"No, miss," said nurse. "You cannot give a 
horse to that sick child with its tail not even 
combed or brushed. What would she think of 
Miss Trottie's untidiness? Here, give it to me," 
and she snatched it from her, "and let me glue on 
its head and tie up its tail with a blue ribbon, to 
make it look nice and pretty. Ah! here comes 
Nep." And as the dog came bounding up the 
path with a joyous bark, and Trottie stooped to 
pat him, the pony carriage with Mrs. Howard 
and Lina drove away, leaving Nep, noisy and 
demonstrative, to hurry after it. 

At Willow Farm Little Birdie, lying on a 
couch by the open window, watched eagerly 
for their coming. 
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For the first few days after her arrival she 
had seemed stronger. The fresh country air, 
the nourishing food, the entire change from the 
smoke and unhealthiness of Golden Square, had 
certainly benefited her, but it had only been a 
momentary flash of life's little flame, and now 
she was gradually, painlessly sinking. 

Gentle and loving, she could never thank 
those around sufliciently, or be grateful enough 
for their unwearying kindness, but in many a 
childish way tried to show how much she appre- 
ciated it. 

There was Mrs. Meadows, ever on the trot to 
get her this or that, or ransacking her brains and 
cupboards to find something more to please her; 
good old Farmer Meadows, who would never see 
her without a kind word, and a hope she would 
soon be all right again; and Dick, their sturdy 
son, who would carry her in his strong young 
arms to the seat under the old thorn, where, in 
its spreading shade, she could enjoy the fresh air 
and scene around. The meadows silvered with 
daisies and golden with buttercups, the lilac-trees 
out in fragrant blossom, the mossy banks bright 
and gay with primroses and violets, all interested 
and pleased her; but she would turn from even 
spring's beauty and earth's loveliness to catch a 
glimpse of old Meg's kind face, or to nestle once 
again to Nellie, and feel the clasp of her loving 
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hands. And it was Nellie now who, sitting beside 
her, tried to amuse her by reading Mickey's last 
letter, written in a big sprawling hand, but full of 
kind words, and hopes that they would soon return. 

" And did he get the flowers you sent by Mr. 
Barker?" said Birdie, raising herself up to look at 
Mickey's writing. 

"Yes, dear; and liked them so much. And he 
and Mrs. O'Brien thought it so kind of Mrs. 
Meadows sending them the big cake, and home- 
made loaf, and beautiful butter. And Mickey 
says ' he hopes to be able to come and see us,' as 
she has asked him to do so in the summer, and 
then he will really know what green fields are, 
and how the flowers grow, and what the pretty 
country is like. And is it not good of Mrs. 
Meadows? Mr. Barker told Meg she sent a 
whole sovereign to Mrs. Field, and says she will 
try and get her work here, and Winnie and 
Minnie will grow strong and well then — " 

" Does it not seem a long, long time ago," said 
Birdie thoughtfully, "since we were in London? 
Sometimes" — and she looked earnestly at Nellie 
— " it all seems like a dream." 

" Dear heart," cried Meg just entering the room, 
" it's a very pleasant one; and if we can only see 
you well and strong again — " 

But Birdie shook her head, and nestled closer 
to Nellie. 
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" I should like to see those ladies again, and 
that young gentleman and Mr. Rivers. Were 
they not kind and good? And that dear little 
girl, such a pretty baby, wasn't she, Nellie?" 

"Yes, darling," and Nellie bent fondly over 
her. 

"You will love them all, but that baby the 
best; won't you, dear?" And the child lay 
wearily back on the cushion. 

"Love her best!" said old Meg. "Why, dear 
heart, should she like her better than those other 
dear children?" 

But Little Birdie was silent;, perhaps intui- 
tively she felt Trottie was nearer her own age> 
and if it were possible would in some way fill 
her vacant place. 

For a few minutes there was silence, broken 
by Nellie exclaiming: 

" Oh, Birdie, here they come !"• 

And as Mrs. Howard and Lina passed up the 
garden. Birdie roused herself and softly whis- 
pered: 

"Oh, Nellie, what a beautiful lady I Isn't she 
just like a picture? I am sure you will like her, 
she looks so good. How glad I am they've come 1" 

As long as Nellie lives she will never forget 
that afternoon. Other memories may come and 
go, but that one, clear and distinct, will ever 
stand out from all others. 
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How sweet, how gentle Mrs. Howard was! 
Had she known Birdie from her earliest days 
she could not have been more tenderly interested, 
more loving and sympathizing. And how softly 
and kindly she spoke to Nellie and to old Meg! 
It might have been fancy, but Nellie felt sure 
those sad dark eyes seemed to seek her out, their 
gentle gaze to follow her, and more than once she 
found the kind lady's earnest glance resting on 
her, her small white hand upon her shoulder. 

And Lina, too, what a pretty young lady she 
was! And how quietly and nicely she tried to 
amuse Little Birdie, who smiled and seemed 
pleased as Trottie's dollies were unpacked, and 
given to her one after the other. And how in- 
terested they both seemed in old Meg, and all 
she could tell them of Barbara Gray. And why 
was it, when Mrs. Howard heard their former 
home was on the Cornish coast, her eyes filled 
with tears, and she listened even more eagerly. 

And how beautifully she read to Birdie, and 
talked to her of heaven's glories and a Saviour's 
love for little children. And how earnestly she 
prayed — old Meg and Mrs. Meadows and the 
young lady and herself kneeling around — and 
asked for strength to bear whatever sorrows 
their heavenly Father saw fit to send, and to 
endeavour meekly to say, " Lord, thou knowest 
best; teach us to say. Thy will be done." 
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And then when it was time to leave them, 
how tenderly and soothingly she bent over little 
Birdie, whispering soft gentle comforting words. 
And why was it she caught her (only Birdie's 
sister) in her arms, and pressing her to her 
breast, murmured, " God be with thee, my child; 
may His blessing rest upon thee?" And when 
Birdie, waving her hand, called out in her faint 
voice, " You'll come again soon," how kindly, and 
with what a pleasant smile she answered, " Yes, 
dear, to-morrow." 

And how much better and stronger Birdie 
seemed that night, and how strange it was, while 
Nellie was bidding her good-night, that she should 
fling her arms around her neck and say: 

" Nellie, I want you to do something for me." 

And that when she answered, smiling through 
her tears, " My darling, you know I would do any- 
thing I could to please you," Birdie should say: 

" I want you to wear your necklace to-morrow 
and look like a real lady. I want that dear kind 
lady to see you nice and pretty. Will you pro- 
mise you will ask Meg to let you?" 

And although Nellie promised she would, the 
idea still seemed to haunt the child; for twice 
during the long hours of night she called her 
to her and again said, "Will you wear it? Do, 
Nellie, to please me." 

And so, Meg's consent having been obtained. 
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Nellie, the next afternoon, with trembling fingers 
clasped it around her neck — only feeling the while 
how glad she was to be able to please her little 
sister — and hastily brushing back her long 
beautiful hair, hurried down the stairs in time 
timidly to greet Mrs. Howard, who was bending 
over Birdie's couch, and taking some large lus- 
cious foreign grapes from a basket to give the 
sick child. 

"Ah! my dear," she said, with a kind smile, 
and glancing at Gip and Lina, "you see we have 
come to you again, and brought something little 
Birdie may fancy. But, child!" and the basket 
dropped from her trembling hands, as with a 
startled cry she sprang to Nellie's side. " That 
necklet, where did you get it?" And pushing 
back the girl's hair she unclasped it from Nellie's 
neck, and, with white face and dilated eyes, held 
it towards Meg. " Mrs. Maybrick, for God's sake 
tell me, where did this come from?" 

" It was mother's," said Nellie in a low voice, 
while Gip, Lina, Mrs. Meadows, and Meg pressed 
eagerly around. 

" But who gave it to her? Oh! Mrs. Maybrick, 
Mrs. Meadows, if either of you know," and she 
stretched out appealingly her hands, " anything 
of this necklet, tell me — tell a wretched mother. 
Child!" and she turned once more to Nellie, "this 
necklet I had made for my little one. It is of 
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Delhi workmanship, and I clasped it round my 
darling's neck the day she sailed in the Conway 
Castle, Look here!" and she touched a spring in 
the centre pendant, " there is my likeness — I, her 
heart-broken mother. Can you not see it? and a 
lock, on the other side, of her father's hair. How 
did it come into your possession?" 

But white and trembling Nellie could only 
look at Meg. 

" Tell the lady," she whispered, " it was 
mother's." 

But old Meg pushed forward and answered 
calmly and gravely: 

"That necklet, madam, belongs to the child, 
but not to Barbara Gray." 

For a moment Nellie stared wildly around. 
What could old Meg mean: Ah, it was like some 
hideous nightmare from which she would soon 
awaken. If not her mother's, how could it be 
hers? But she was aroused to consciousness by 
Mrs. Howard exclaiming: 

"Tell me, are these children sisters?" 

"No, madam; no relationship exists between 
them. Let me tell you all I know of Nellie's his- 
tory. She was picked up at sea by Davie Gray, 
and adopted by him and his wife — " 

"Oh! my God, I thank thee," cried Mrs. 
Howard. " It is my child, surely. The sea haj-i 
given up my lost one, my precious wee one-yeai* 
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old baby." And clasping Nellie in her embrace 
she burst into a fit of passionate weeping. 

"And are you not my own sister?" said Birdie. 

" Yes, yes, my darling," cried Nellie, disengag- 
ing herself from Mrs. Howard's embrace. " No- 
thing can part ua" And she nestled the child 
tenderly in her arms os of old. 

"Oh!" cried Gip to Mrs. Maybrick, "do tell 
auntie what you know. It is so cruel to keep 
her in this suspense." 

"I will tell you all I know," exclaimed Meg 
excitedly. " Dear ma'am, I need not trouble you 
with my history, only let me tell all that relates 
to Nellie. My husband was a fisherman, and we 
lived at Si Bees, an out-of-the-way village perched 
on one of the highest cliffs on the Cornish coast. 
Davie Gray and Barbara his wife, Little Birdie's 
parents, lived anigh us. And at the time I'm 
speaking of Barbara was ill, and in sore trouble 
and fretting for the loss of her baby girl. Well, 
it had been a terrible winter of storms and wrecks, 
and March had set in wilder and more blusterous 
than ever. 

"And now the twentieth of the month had 
come, and all day Davie and my husband had 
watched the dark clouds, and knew a storm 
would gather, and it would be a fearful night for 
those at sea. 

" Well, dear hearts, a little after sundown the 
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gale broke out in all its fury, and such a storm I 
never remember. 

"I had been to Barbara's to get her a cup of tea, 
and see if I couldn't prepare something for Davie's 
supper, and was coming home when I met my 
husband. 

" ' Meg,' says he, ' look there,' and he pointed to 
a vessel, a tidy distance off, that was pitching and 
tossing about, all helpless like, in the fierce, angry 
waves. 

" ' Oh, Jack,' I cried, 'cannot it be saved?' for I 
thought of the men, and women, and little help- 
less children on board; but he could only shake 
his head and tell me, * No, not a boat made could 
live in that heavy sea,' and that two had put off 
and been nearly swamped, and obliged to return. 

" Well, I hurried home; and by this the even- 
ing had set in, black as midnight, and the waves 
roaring and beating against the shore like 
thunder, 

"How those long hours wore on I cannot tell; 
I could only think of the poor ship struggling 
with strained cords and useless flapping sails, like 
a poor creature in its last agony, and listen to the 
boom! boom I of its guns of distress, that seemed 
to arise like an wild, awful cry above the roaring 
of the waves, the shriek of the fierce, cruel wind. 

"It was near midnight when my husband re- 
turned to tell me he, Joe Redburn, and Davie 
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Gray had launched once more a boat to try and 
aid the sinking ship, but the boat had been flung 
like a cockle-shell on the beach, Joe Redbum 
nearly drowned, and that the ship was doomed, 
no human aid of avail to save her. 

" * Look there, Meg,' he said, ' and pray to God 
for those poor souls in their despairing agony,' 
and as I hurried to the door out of the darkness 
I saw a sudden gleam of red light that seemed to 
mount to heaven, and knew the ship was on fire." 

" Oh, my child! " sobbed Mrs. Howard, burying 
her face in her hands; "it seems too awful to 
think of. But go on, tell me how my dar- 
ling," and she pointed to NeUie, " escaped." 

" I'm coming to it," replied Meg. " There, dear 
heart, don't take on so. Well, while he was 
speaking almost, and telling me ' the ship couldn't 
last long,' there shot upwards one broad blaze of 
light, then she seemed to heave all on one side, 
to give another lurch, and go down headlong. 
There spread out a flickering band of flame, and 
then darkness. 

"But, hush! I've told you of the sorrow God 
sends to us, now let me tell you of the gladness. 

" The sun rose the next morning bright and red. 
there was hardly a ripple on the water. My hus- 
band had to go to the nearest town on business, 
so Davie Gray took the boat, and, like many 
others, pulled toward the wreck. Ah, dear 
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hearts, there was not a vestige to be seen. Well, 
he rowed about and was just returning, when 
suddenly he saw, drifting in with the tide, a 
broken spar with something a-top. 

"But let me tell it you as IVe heard Davie 
relate it many a time to Barbara and myself in 
the long winter evenings. ' I couldn't say what 
it was,' he said, 'but I just pulled towards it, and 
saw it was a long queer kind of a wicker basket 
lashed firmly enough on to a broken plank. 
Here's something, I thought, and hauled it in. It 
didn't take long to jerk open the lid, and, lor' a 
mercy, you might have knocked me down with a 
feather, when I saw no grand treasures or any- 
thing one would imagine floating about, but a 
great bundle of waterproof wrapped round and 
round. In a minute I had cut the string and 
knots that fastened it, and there, to my surprise, 
lay a little child with a white baby face, and 
sunken closed eyes, and pretty waxen fingers, 
stiff and cold. 

"'It gave me such a shock, for a minute it 
seemed to take my breath away; the poor little 
thing looked so much like my little Nellie I 
had only buried the week afore. So says I, 
'Well, you poor little creature, some one has 
loved and cared for you, and maybe hearts like 
Barbara's, my own dear wife, and mine are fret- 
ting and grieving for you; so it sha'n't be my fault 
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if I don't row you ashore and give you Christian 
burial;' so I just was laying it down in the 
boat when I saw it move. * It's alive/ I thought, 
and with no more ado I whips open my coat, puts 
the little mite inside, buttons it tightly over, and 
pulls to the shore as hard as I can/ 

" Well, dear hearts, it did surprise us to see 
Davie hurrying up the cliff and calling for me, 
and when I went to him he could hardly speak, 
but says, ' Give this to Barbara; she will take care 
of it/ 

"Poor young wife! it had been such a pitiful 
sight to see her lying there, crying for her dead 
baby. She had been light-headed and wandering 
all the day, and holding out her arms and calling 
me to give her back her little one, her baby 
Nellie, that was lying in the churchyard. So I 
soon undressed the little waif from the sea, put on 
it one of Barbara's little child's night-dresses, 
gave it some warm bread and milk, and then 
placed it by her side. Ah! I can never forget 
how she turned to it, and with loving kisses 
clasped it to her breast, calling it by all the tender 
names she could think of, and from that hour she 
seemed to grow stronger and better, and was at 
last well enough to hear how this little stranger 
had taken the place of her dead child." 

" And was this necklet found with the baby ? " 
asked Mrs. Meadows, who had not only listened 
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with the deepest interest to Meg's narrative, but 
seemed as excited as the others. 

"Yes, it was round the babys neck, for I 
found it there when undressing it; and let me 
show you what else was with it;" and before a 
word could be uttered Mrs. Maybrick had hurried 
upstairs and brought down the mysterious box 
which Nellie remembered Mrs. Gray had taken 
such care of and so carefully guarded. 

" There, dear madam," cried Meg, throvmig open 
the lid; " here are the clothes the dear baby wore; 
can you recognize them?" 

"Ah, yes," replied Mra Howard, gazing at them 
through her tears; "these little garments I made 
myself. See, here is my darling's monogram, 
"H. H.," embroidered on them. And this hand- 
kerchief! look at it, my child," and she turned 
towards Nellie, " is not ' Elsie ' marked in the 
corner?" 

"Yes, auntie, here it is," cried Lina as she 
examined it; for Nellie, in the surprise that had 
fallen on her, seemed as if unable to move: all she 
could do was to cling to Birdie, and with sad 
troubled eyes look from one to the other as if 
asking, could all she heard be true? 

" And what is in that packet?" continued Lina, 
pointing to a small oil-silk bag. 

" There's a letter in it, miss," said Meg; "do you 
recognize it, ma'am? I found it in the baby's 
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frock, as if it had been hastily tucked in its 
folds, but it had no address nor anything." 

With trembling fingers Mrs. Howard opened it 
and took out a faded stained sheet of paper with 
the writing so faint as to be almost illegible. 

"It is my husband's;" she exclaimed, " his letter 
of instructions to Mrs. Cameron as to what she 
should do on arriving in England. Haidee," and 
as she spoke the long silent name she drew Nellie 
tenderly to her, hot blinding tears falling like rain 
on the girl's startled face; "it is your father's last 
letter, the last one he ever penned on earth. Do 
you not believe me ? Oh, my child, my little baby 
child, whom God has so mercifully restored to 
me, can you not feel for me, your mother? Oh, 
my love, it seems too great happiness to hold 
you in my arm, mine, mine, my child, and to 
know we shall never be parted." 
\' But, white and resolute, yet trembling so as to 
be hardly able to speak, Nellie put away the 
loving restraining arms, and, hurrying to Birdie, 
clasped the child's hot feverish hand tightly 
within her own. 

"Nellie! " said old Meg, surprised and grieved. 

" Haid^e! " burst from Mrs. Howard's quivering 
lips. 

But she did not heed them. With a pale, de- 
termined face and flashing eyes she glanced at 
those around. 
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" If I am your child," and she turned to Mrs. 
Howard, " I will love you, and be all you wish me 
to be; but I cannot forget it was Birdie's mother 
who sheltered and tended me, and loved me,'* and 
Nellie's voice faltered, " and when she was dying 
she asked me to be true to her child, my little 
sister, and never forsake her; and I will never, 
never leave her;" and then catching a glimpse of 
Mrs. Howard's sad yearning face, she stretched 
out her hands, "Mother, do not, please do not, ask 
me. 

"My darling!" and Mrs. Howard was sobbing 
on her newly-found treasure's neck. "Do you 
think I would wish such a thing? Little Birdie 
shall come and live with us, and I will love her, 
oh, my chUd! as dearly as if she were mme own." 

But here a little hand was slipped into Mrs, 
Howard's,, and Birdie's appealing face raised to 
hers. 

" Please, ma'am," said the soft sweet voice — "do 
not fret, Nellie — let her stay a little bit with me 
if it makes her the happier-like. I shaU not stay 
here long, because I'm going to Jesus and mother. 
May she be with me until He sends for me?" 

For a moment the poor mother could not speak, 
'then she bent down and kissed the childish face, 
and drew her daughter towards Birdie. 

" I will not part you," she said; " God haa given 
my child back to me — restored as it were, the 
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mourned, the dead. Haid^e shall stay with you 
as long as she wishes." 

"Haid^e?" said Birdie wistfully. 

"Nellie, dear, if you wish it; Nellie always to 
you, Haid^e to me." 

*'I am so glad," was Birdie's low-breathed 
answer, " because now, ma*am, Nellie will never 
go back to London again or have to work hard 
for Meg and me; or go out in the cold to sell 
flowers or cresses. No, no, when I go up there," 
and she raised her hand, " I can be very happy, 
and mother will know Nellie will never have 
trouble or cry if she can't earn money. Oh, I am 
glad, 80 glad!" 

And as Mrs. Howard laid the child back gently 
on the couch, Lina and Gip, Meg and Mrs. Mea- 
dows gathered around Nellie, or Haid^e, as she 
should be more properly called, with loving words 
of relationship and congratulation. 

It was a hard task for Aunt Elsie to tear her- 
self away, but a glance at Birdie's exhausted face 
told her the child and her own precious new- 
found darling had better be left quietly together. 
Both were excited, and she knew Nellie's affec- 
tion and all her loving devotedness were wrapped 
in Birdie, and it were wiser for the present to 
leave to time and her good sense a response to 
the yearning, tender craving of her own loving 
heart. 
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" It seems so strange," she whispered as she 
bade her dear one good-bye; "all like a dream, 
too good to be true; and yet, Haid^e, my sweet 
one, ah, how like you are to your father! You 
have just his smile, his dear brown wavy hair. I 
felt drawn irresistibly to you yesterday, child, my 
heart went to you. I could not tell why I was 
attracted — it must have been nature's instinct. 
But you will let me come again to-morrow, and 
be as much as possible mth you? " 

" Oh, yes," answered Haid^e, " do come to-mor- 
row." 

For a moment Mrs. Howard paused and looked 
earnestly at her. 

" Haidee, my child, my precious darling, will 
you not vdsh me good-night?" 

"Good-night!" was the answer, and loving 
arms were flimg around her; "Good -night, 
motherj* 

I cannot describe the excitement which the tid- 
ings of Mrs. Howard's long-lost child having been 
foimd to be Mr. Rivers' prot^gd caused at the 
Manor House, or the kind old man's delight to 
know that he had been the means of restoring 
her to his favourite nieca 

"Bless me!" he cried, "just to think of it, and 
all because I upset a flower-basket, and listened 
to that boy, that poor little cripple. Very strange, 
very. But there, there! I know now where I have 
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seen that child's face before. It is yours, Elsie, 
dear, your face as a child of the same age. I 
knew I would find it out," he added with a 
chuckle; " she's like you, Elsie, the image of you. 
Who would have thought it, eh?" 




CHAPTER Xn. 
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LITTLE BIRDIE SAYS "GOOD-BYE. 
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WEEK passed slowly away, each day 
leaving Little Birdie weaker and 
weaker. And now the end was come. 
Mrs. Howard had spent every mo- 
ment she could spare at the sick child's couch, 
and the good clergyman of the parish had daily 
visited her, and it was with deepest pain and 
regret they heard Doctor Harcourt's opinion, 
"He did not think the child would live out the 
night." 

Gip or Lina, who daily accompanied their aunt, 
and at Birdie's bedside, learnt many a lesson of 
gentleness, patience, and fortitude they were not 
likely to forget; while the more Mrs. Howard 
saw of her child, the more grateful and thankful 
she was to the Almighty for the blessing he had 
given her in such an example of sweet unselfish- 
ness and tender devotion. During one of Mrs. 
Howard's visits. Birdie had expressed a wish to 
say good-bye to Trottie; so the darling had been 
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taken into the sick child's room, with many in- 
junctions from nurse, " She was to be very quiet, 
and to remember dear Little Birdie was very ill." 

" Oo velly sick?" she asked, as Haidde took her 
upon her knee. " Oo get well soon, and come 
home, a-play wif me." 

But Birdie shook her head. "No, little missy," 
she said softly, " I am going to my home," and 
she pointed to the blue sky, " to be with Jesus 
and mother." 

For a moment Trottie was silent 

" Me not talk, or make a noise; no, no, me velly 
good, me not make oo sick 'ittle girl's head ache." 

" No, dear," said Haidde. 

But her loquacity got the better of her pru- 
dence, and in her childish mind she wondered 
where Birdie was going. 

"Oo mudder gone away?" she asked. "My 
mudder go in puff, puflf; den in big ship, and it 
blow, blow, ever, ever so big a way; oo mudder 
go dere too?" 

"No, darling," said Haidde, weeping; "Birdie's 
dear, dear mother has gone to be with Jesus and 
the angels, in the bright heaven above us, and 
Birdie wiU soon be an angel with them." 

"Me know," replied Trottie quickly; "Birdie 
go a Jesus up dere, me love Him, me say my 
prayers a-Him;" and closing her eyes, she rever- 
ently folded her hands, and repeated the childish 
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prayer — "God bless mama, and papa, my bruddy, 
and sisters, and," here she got a little confused, 
"Birdie," she exclaimed, "Ittle Birdie, and make 
me a dood girl, for Jesus' sake. Amen. Do oo 
tink Jesus hear dat?" 

"Yes," answered Birdie, "I am sure he will." 

" And now come, missy," said nurse, " you will 
tire Birdie, and make her ill; here, let me put 
your hat on, and we be going." 

But Trottie still lingered; she evidently wished 
to convey some idea to Birdie, but could not find 
words to do so. 

At last she stole softly to her, and laying her 
rosy cheek against hers, whispered, " Oo see 
Jesus soon?" 

" Yes, dear," was the low faint answer. 

" Den 00 tell Him, me love Him velly much, 
and some day," and she nodded her curly head, 
" me come to Him, and be wif Him, and oo, and 
bu'ful angels." 

But Birdie's only reply was to kiss the little 
face, and clasp her as close as her feeble strength 
would allow. 

" Oo tell Him me try and be so dood, and love 
Him, and den He love me," and she looked wist- 
fully into the sick child's face. 

"He will ever love you," said Haid^e; "He 
loves all little children." 

" Den 00 tell Him, oo not forget, and some day 
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He say, 'Ittle Trottie come a Me, and me go;" and 
even after the last farewells were uttered, she 
peeped in at the door, and, holding up her little 
plump finger, bade Birdie "not forget." 

" Nellie," said the dying girl, as her gaze fol- 
lowed the retreating baby figure; "you will love 
her dearly, and she will make you happier, ever 
80 much than I could have dona" 

These were her last conscious words; as the 
day wore on she became light-headed, and her 
mind wandered. 

Haid^e, Mrs. Howard, Meg, and Mrs. Meadows 
gathered around her, and Big Ben's soldierly 
form blocked up the doorway. Farmer Meadows, 
sympathizing and anxious, looked in twenty 
times to ask, "how the dear child was?" And 
Dick, sturdy Dick, sat in the fireside comer sob- 
bing as if his heart would break; " Oh, mother," 
he said, in a tone of apology and as if ashamed 
of his honest tears, " she was as sweet a child, as 
good, and gentle as the lambs in the field; I did 
love her, and I shall miss her." 

Strange to say, during all her wanderings she 
never once alluded to Golden Square, or reverted 
to her life in London. All its memories seemed 
blotted out of her young life. 

It was to her Cornish home, to her father and 
mother, her heart clung, and to every association 
of her early days spent there with them. 
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Haid^e had never left her, and now, weeping, 
held her clasped in her loving arms, and bent 
down to catch the broken sentences, the half- 
uttered exclamations, that every now and then, 
with laboured breath, passed from the childish 
lipa 

"How the boat rocks, Nellie!" she suddenly 
exclaimed; "how dark and high the waves are!" 

" Dear heart," cried Meg, burying her face in 
her hands; "she just thinks she's in her father's 
boat; he would many a time, on a summers 
evening, give the children a row, and she was 
always so glad to be with him." 

But Birdie did not heed her, for, clinging to 
Haidde, she cried: 

"How fast I am going, and the waves grow 
higher! how cold and dark it is! faster, faster, 
and those big rocks before me, and I so fax from 

you." 

But Haidde, holding the restless little hands, 
could but bend over her, whispering loving, 
soothing words; while Mrs. Howard's heart was 
raised in prayer, that "He who stilled the stormy 
waves would guide this little bark through 
death's dark sea, and bring it to the haven of 
eternal peace." 

With half -closed eyes, the child was silent for 
a time, then her mind wandered again: "Oh! 
Nellie, I am safe now, the black ugly waves are 
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passed See! how beautiful, how calm they are; 
I am not afraid now; don't cry, dear, it is only 
getting nearer homa" 

"I know it is, my darlmg/' burst from Haidde's 
trembling lips; "you need not fear, for He is 
with you. Oh! Birdie, Birdie, cannot you stay 
with me one little bit longer ? How can I live 
without you?" and laying her head on the child's 
piUow. she burst into passionate weeping. 

But already on Birdie's face was stealing 

" The light that never shone on land or sea." 

The sweet lips were parted, as if unable to tell 
the joy they could express; the soft blue eyes 
were already looking into heaven's glories, and 
from afar came the echoes of the song that is for 
ever sung before the throne. 

"Oh! Birdie, darling," once more rang out 
Haid^'s pathetic appeal, " will you not speak to 
me?" 

For a moment there was no reply, then sweet 
and clear came the answer — " Do not keep me, 
Nellie; it is growing late here, and I am so tired, 
so very tired. See how bright and beautiful the 
shore looks! I am just there. Deai^ Jesus, bring 
me nearer — nearer — ah!" and with a rapture on 
her face that startled even those who were gaz- 
ing at her, she held out her hands, as if in loving 
greeting. "Do you not know who is there. 
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Nellie?" she softly whispered; "it is mother, 
mother waiting for me. Stay, one moment; I 
come, I come." 

Her arms dropped listlessly to her side, and 
then with one last loving effort she turned to 
Nellie, and flimg them around her. 

" Oh, Birdie, speak to me," and with a heart- 
rending cry she nestled the child, as of old, to 
her faithful breast; then with a glance of agony 
she looked around, " Oh ! tell me, she exclaimed, 
" what is it ? Birdie, Birdie—" 

But Little Birdie had reached heaven's bright 
shore, passed through the golden gates, and was 
in the presence of the Great King. 

Within the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
of Shirley there had never been such excitement 
in the village, as when it became known Mrs. 
Howard had discovered her long -lost little 
daughter in one of the children staying at Wil- 
low Farm. 

The news spread like wildfire, and when its 
novelty died away. Birdie, the sick dying child, 
became the object of attention, and during the 
one short month of her stay there nothing could 
exceed the sympathy and kindness shown to her. 

It was the day of her funeral ; and high and 
low, rich and poor, assembled to do honour to 
her memory and pay the last tribute of respect. 
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Old age and youth contributed to sending a 
wreath, a cross, a simple bunch of flowers, to be 
laid on the coffin — from the rarest exotics to the 
humblest of wild flowers (the flowers she loved 
so well). 

Strange to say, the rose-tree, Mr. Barker's gift 
to Haidde, which the dead child had carefully 
watched and tended, and whose expanding buds 
had daily interested her, burst into bloom on the 
day when all that was mortal of her was to be 
laid to its final rest. 

And as Haid^^e gazed at the bud opening in 
rich fragrant beauty, she thought of her promise 
and how the child had looked forward to its ful- 
filment, "Little Birdie was to have the first 
flower that bloomed;" and gently plucking it, 
she laid it in the little hand whose responsive 
clasp she would never feel on earth again. 

Never before within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant was there such a funeral. People 
from all parts thronged to the grave; and as the 
solemn procession passed down the village to the 
old gray church, with its quaint tower and ivied 
walls, each house had lowered blinds and each 
shop was closed. 

Many, of course, might only have come from 
curiosity to see Haidde, the "Waif from the Sea," 
and others out of respect to the family; but cer- 
tain it was, never was a greater assemblage in 
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the quiet churchyard. And when the Sunday- 
school children's voices were raised in "one 
sweet melody," there was hardly a dry eye to be 
seen; and surely there never could have been a 
sweeter or more appropriate hymn than the one 
selected: — 

We leave, Lord, in Thy keeping, 

This precious dust, 'twill be 
Safe, where Thy servant's sleeping, 

And still o'er- watched by Thee; 
While the tired bird from prison 

Soars to the Saviour — free. 

Thy mercy past all measure. 

Thy love so strong, so deep. 
Have garnered safe our treasure. 

Which we so longed to keep ; 
We give Thee back Thy loan, Lord, 

And praise Thee, though we weep. 

Safe from all tribulation. 

From sorrow, pain, and care; 
From the subtle world's temptation 

No more to shrink or share ; 
She rests safe in Thy presence, 

Lord, we would leave her there. 

Keep, Lord, our treasure, keep her. 
Though our hearts are sore to-day : 

Thou knowest, though we weep her. 
We must not say Thee nay — 

For the free bird's song is ringing 
In the land of endless day. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



BALL S POND. 




HE summer passed away, and the grass 
was green on Little Birdie's grave, 
which was now marked by a pure 
white marble cross, erected by Mrs. 
Howard, bearing the simple inscription: — 

"Little Birdie;" 

and underneath, the text — " And Jesus called a 
little child unto him." 

From the time of Birdie's death Haid^ had 
resided with her mother, and the more Mrs. 
Howard saw of her child the more grateful she 
felt towards a merciful providence for restoring 
her lost darling to her, and Haid^e's cousins 
soon learnt to love her, and to appreciate the 
sweet imselfishness and gentleness of her dis- 
position, and the rare thoughtf ulness, which won 
"golden opinions" from all who knew her. 

Even Miss Wharton was never tired of sound- 
ing her praises, and holding her up, particularly 
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to Mr. Rivers, as an example of the most pains- 
taking, persevering, cleverest of pupils — one it 
was a pleasure, not a trouble, to teach, for she 
had so retentive a memory that she learnt as 
quickly as she could be taught, and what was 
better still, remembered all she learnt. 

Big Ben had set up as a shoemaker in the 
village, and already was doing a good business, 
but his evenings, and indeed all his spare moments, 
were spent at the farm, where, to the delight of 
farmer Meadows and Dick, he was never tired of 
fighting his battles again in fancy and descrip- 
tion; and old Meg would come daily and tidy his 
rooms and prepare his meals. 

Mrs. Meadows had found employment on the 
farm for Mrs. Field's husband, and Winnie and 
Minnie were already growing fat rosy children. 

Mrs. O'Brien and Mickey had spent a pleasant 
week's holiday at the Manor House, where, it 
must be confessed, Mickey's delight at seeing 
blue skies, green fields, and summer flowers was 
somewhat marred by the thought that Nellie Gray 
was a different child to Miss Howard, and it was 
with pain Haid^e noticed the awe-struck way in 
which he would address her, the humble distance 
he would keep from her, and at last she could 
not help telling him and Mrs. O'Brien "that she felt 
towards them the same, and could never forget 
how much she owed to them. 
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"But it isn't, miss, the same," said Mickey, 
with a shake of his head. " You're a lady now, 
and when I grows to be a man you won't know 
me. 

At which his mother would indignantly ex- 
claim, "Whist, darlin', what do ye mane? Shure, 
it isn't foine clothes that mak' the lady. It's jist 
the kind heart, the sympathizin' way, that'll be 
the same if Miss Haid^e wore a cotton dhress, or 
was decked out in voilvets and diamonds. Faith ! 
it's the dumbest o' dumb bastes I'll be if the 
swatest o' young leddies ever changed or forgot 
ye! or, throth, one o' them who were kind to her 
in her throuble ! Mickey, avoumeen ! always look 
to the heart, the kind feelin' heart, before ye say 
wan unkind word against any person!" 

And as Mickey and Mrs. O'Brien pass out of 
this history, it may be mentioned, in grateful 
acknowledgment of the widow's kindness to her 
child, that Mrs. Howard sent them back to Mra 
O'Brien's home in the pleasant Coimty Wicklow, 
and, from the last accounts she had, Mickey was 
already thriving, and improving so much in 
health as to be able to walk without crutches, 
and she had every hope he would grow up a 
strong active boy 

Of course Big Ben was another to whom Mrs. 
Howard felt indebted, and it was by her assist- 
ance as well as by the help of Mrs. Meadows, that 
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he was able to open a shop, of which the real 
plate-glass window and gilt letters was the glory 
and pride of the village. 

He and Norman were fast friends: the boy was 
never tired of heaxing the old soldiers adventures 
or he of relating them. And on the day of which 
I am about to speak, Norman, as usual perched 
on the counter, was listening eagerly to his nar- 
rations. 

"Never go backwards or forwards in life, sir," 
said the old man, flicking away some imaginary 
dust with his apron. " Always go straight ahead, 
eyes to the front, march steady, and do your 
duty, and you'll never be a defaulter or come to 
mischief." 

" Go on," replied Norman, " I like to hear your 
advice. I'U stick to it, never fear, like old boots." 

" Aye, aye, my lad, that's right, and just take 
another bit of advice. Be honest, be true, and 
never betray your comrade." 

"That I won't," and the boy gave a happy 
laugh. " I know if I am told to keep a fellow's 
secret, I'll do it." 

"Yes, so you may, sir, and right you are; but, 
I don't know how it is, men may hold their 
tongues," and he glanced at Norman, who, flat- 
tered at thus being designated "a man," drew 
himself up, and certainly felt several inches 
taller, "because they ain't as a rule given to 
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much talking, but it's curious when one meets 
a woman who can keep her own counsel Now, 
look at Mrs. Maybrick!" cried the old soldier. 
"Is she not an example any woman might 
follow? Bless you, sir! hasn't she the knack 
of learning to hold her tongue? She knew 
more than ever she'd tell. Ah! there ain't many 
like her." 

"No. She's a splendid old woman, isn't she?" 
cried Norman. " A regular brick. Grant's fellows 
say she's a thorough trump to have looked after 
my cousin and stuck to her as she did." 

" Right you are, sir. But sing'lar, ain't it," said 
Big Ben meditatively, " how I spied a difference 
in the little un that's dead and gone, to the lassie 
as is the pride and joy of your hearts? I've told 
you, sir, how Mrs. Maybrick related her history 
to us when we lived yonder," and he jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder to indicate Grolden 
Square, "and how she wouldn't say 'Barbara's 
children.' Aye, I'm too old a soldier to be caught 
sleeping at my post, and when she said ' a secret's 
a secret as long as you keep it to yourself,' I 
thought she knew more of the little lassie than 
she'd tell, but she was stanch and true to her 
comrade — *' 

" Thank God I was," said old Meg, who had 
entered unperceived, and thus overheard the last 
sentence. "Thank God I was true to Barbara. 
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Ah! dear heart, she always had an idea, and 
talked often of it before she died, ' In His own 
good way, and in His own time, God would allow 
Nellie to find her friends/ And, as I was telling 
your dear aunt this morning, when we showed 
the pretty baby to Mr. Tregarthen (he was our 
minister, sir), he said before Barbara or Davie 
could bring up the child as their own he would 
try and find out what he could about her, and he 
put it into some papers, 'advertising* I think he 
called it, but no one noticed it, and so they looked 
upon the little one as their own." 

"It is like a jolly story out of a book," replied 
Norman, " and I'm sure it's awfully good of you. 
There isn't one of Grant's fellows that wouldn't 
do anything to help you, but you're so proud — 
not stuck up ; you know what I mean — they're 
afraid to oflfer anything. But I say, Meg, why 
don't you do as auntie wishes — come and live 
with us, and then you could be with Haidde as 
much as you like?" 

But old Meg shook her head. " No, sir," she 
answered. " Mrs. Howard has promised I shall 
never want, and settled on me while I live 
enough and to spare, and I cannot tell you how 
I feel her kindness. So I just think of taking 
one of those pretty cottages in the village, and 
then the dear child can come and see me or I go 
to her, and I shall be close to all my kind friends 
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— you, sir, and Mrs. Meadows, and her brother, 
my good kind landlord, and if anyone wants me 
to help in any way, here I am." 

"Bight you are, Mrs. May brick; and you're 
just the good handy woman none of us can spare. 
But here come the yoimg ladies.'' And Big Ben 
drew himself up, and gave the stiffest of military 
salutes as Lina, Trottie, and nurse appeared in 
sight. 

"Me 'ittle dolly's shoes done, Mitter Barker?" 
cried Trottie bursting into the shop, with cheeks 
red as roses, blue eyes sparkling, and pretty 
golden curls blown anyhow by the wind and 
her run up the road. 

"Well, missy, not quite," answered Big Ben, 
smiling complacently on the pretty darling. 

"Oo make bloo shoes," said Trottie, in her 
most coaxing manner, "wif big bows; oh! dis 
big," and she extended her hands to their utmost. 

"Aye, aye, missy, perhaps not quite half a 
yard wide; but they shall be real pretty shoes, 
made to fit Miss Dolly, and I'll bring them this 
afternoon, and try them on the young lady." 

Trottie clapped her hands with delight, and 
ran up to nurse to tell her the news. To have a 
real shoemaker, not a make-believe like Norman, 
or Gip, or Lina, try on her dolly's shoes was an 
event not to be regarded lightly, and she was 
eager to let her brother and sister know of her 
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good fortune. But unhappily Lina had been all 
the morning in " her tantrums," and she was not 
disposed to listen to the child, or trouble herself 
in either the dolly or Mr. Barker's visit. 

"Do come, Norman," she was saying; "we can 
go through the meadows. It is, you know, a 
half-holiday." 

"But what do you want them for?" he asked. 

"Oh, I don*t know; to put over the pictures in 
my bed-room. I saw such a number in the village, 
and I know where they come from — the pond at 
the end of the meadows; they're lovely great big 
purple bulrushes, with such tall stalks; and there 
are osiers there we might make lovely baskets 
of. Although, of course, the bulrushes are the 
prettiest, and the worst to get at." 

"It's awfully tiresome," replied her brother; 
" because I promised Maynard and a lot of fellows 
I'd go nutting with them. But anything for a 
quiet life, and so that you sha'n't tease Trottie, 
and she shall come with us." 

Lina pouted for a moment, but, seeing Norman 
was determined the child should accompany them, 
reluctantly assented. 

" Where are you going ? " asked nurse, as she 
saw them anxious to leave Mr. Barker's and 
hurry up the road. 

" Only through the meadows to get some bul- 
rushes; we sha'n't be long, and shall be back 
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before Aunt Elsie and Haid^e have returned 
from their drive. Here, come along, Trottie," 
and Norman caught the child by the hand 

" No, no. Master Norman," cried nurse, " Miss 
Trottie stays with me;" but with a glad laugh, 
and " Me come a-oo," wilful Trottie clung to her 
brother, and hurrying along as fast as her little 
legs could carry her, the three turned the comer 
and were out of sight before nurse, who was 
stout and short of breath, could prevent them. 

"Oh, dear! did ever one see such children?" 
was all she could say, as, cross and vexed with 
herself for letting them go, she sat down and 
began fanning herself violently with her pocket- 
handkerchief ; "it's enough to worrit one's life 
out, to have to foUer them about all day." 

"Don't trouble, ma'am," replied Mr. Barker, 
"the pretty dears will come to no harm;" but 
old Meg looked grave and shook her head; in her 
heart she disapproved of nurse aUowing so young 
a child as Trottie out of her sight, or letting Lina 
go near the pond, without some older and more 
responsible person than a boy of Norman's age 
being with her. 

"Well," said nurse rising, "I must be going 
and see what's become of those children, or else 
they'll be getting me into trouble. You'll send 
those boots some time to-day?" 

" Aye, aye, ma'am, you shall have them," and 
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as Big Ben opened the door for her to pass out, 
old Meg gently laid her hand upon his arm, and 
drew him back. 

"Mr. Barker," she said, strangely agitated, 
"you know the way through the fields to the 
pond; for the Lord's sake go after those dear 
children." 

"To the pond, Mrs. Maybrick," he exclaimed; 
"you don't mean to say that's where they've 
gone?" 

"I do; and would go myself, but I do not 
know the way, and there's no time to be lost. 
Oh! Mr. Barker, should anything happen to them 
I would never forgive myself. Oh! go — ^go at 
once," and old Meg wrung her hands. 

For a moment Big Ben looked aghast: he had 
often in taking his work home come by Ball's 
Pond, and only on the previous day had noticed 
how the late heavy rains had swollen it, and 
made it look, as he then remarked, "a nasty 
place for a tumble." " No time to be lost, not a 
moment; what could that silly woman be about 
to sit here prating about her boots, and those 
darlings in danger! Here, give me my hat and 
that crooked stick. Right you are, Mrs. May- 
brick, they're in danger maybe; but, aye, aye, 
keep up, don't fret; I'll to the rescue." 

It was a pleasant October afternoon, and the 
hedgerows on either side of the short lane lead- 
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ing to the meadows were bright with scarlet 
hips, ruddy haws, and golden berries, while tall 
stately foxgloves, ox-eyed daisies, and many an 
autumn woodland flower made the banks look 
gay and bright 

Another time the silvery feathery clusters of 
the wild clematis, or the trailing, richly laden 
blackberry bushes with their luscious ripening 
fruit, would have tempted Norman or his sisters 
to have lingered and gathered them; but, as it 
was, he urged them to hurry on, and quickly the 
three sped down the lane, across the meadows, 
and in a few minutes were standing by the 
pond. 

" Oh, Norman I" cried Lina, " did you ever see 
such rushes? they are beauties; do make haste 
and get me some of the tallest." 

"It's jolly fine to say, 'get some,'" was the 
reply, "but not so jolly easy to do so. I think it 
will be awfully hard to get any; can't you see 
they grow more in the middle than the sides of 
the pond. Hi! look out! be careful of Trottie, 
the banks are as slippery as old boots. Don't, 
Lina, let her come near the edge. Go back, dar- 
ling, and I'll pick you a beautiful rush, that big 
purple one. Here, I will swing myself across to 
that old willow — what a funny old fellow it is and 
how low it grows in the water! — and then 111 cut 
you a lot." 
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"All-a-me?" cried Trottie excitedly. "Dood 
boy, Nor, oo pick me big ones?" 

" Indeed he shall not/' exclaimed Idna angrily. 
''He shall give me the bulrushes, and you shall 
have none of them." 

"Go away, naughty Lina," answered Trottie, 
with dignity, "oo geedy girl;" and with a stamp 
of her little foot she turned appealingly to Nor- 
man, and began to cry. 

"Shut up, Lina!" cried the boy, as, astride a 
gnarled bough of the old tree, he was hacking 
right and left of the rushes. " It is a shame 
teasing her so; I declare I will write to the 
Mater, and tell her how you go on to the poor 
little thing. Here, Trottie, stop that row, don't 
be such a duffer as to howl, I can't bear it Look 
at this rush, is it not a splendid one?" and Nor- 
man waved it over his head to show its length 
and thickness. "Now, hold out your hands, 
catch — Oh! Lina, don't do that; you do not 
know how deep and dangerous the pond is." 
But the warning came too late, as the child with 
a shout of delight, and outstretched hands, sprang 
forward to seize the bulrush. Lma, white with 
passion, in the mad jealous rage of the moment 
pulled her back, and as she struggled to pick the 
rush fallen at her feet, gave her a push forward 
There was a loud cry as Trottie, trying to grasp 
the tufts of grass and bramble -bushes to stay 
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her fall, slipped down the steep bank, and, roll- 
ing over and over, disappeared in the depths 
below. 

To the last hour of her life Lina will never 
forget the anguish, the despair of Norman's face, 
as, startled and horror-struck, he gazed at the 
circle of eddying ripples that marked the spot 
where the child had fallen. 

"What have I done?" burst from her ashy- 
lips. "Oh! Norman, save her, save her;" and, 
with a wild shriek, she pointed to the Uttle figure 
rising to the surf a<.e about a yard from him. 

"Keep up, Trottie, I'm coming," was all he 
could say, as he flung himself into the water and 
struck out towards her. " I'm coming, Trottie," 
was again his cheery cry; "hold on, for a mo- 
ment, to that tree." It was only a small shrub 
overhanging the edge of the pond, but the dear 
child heard his voice, and with wonderful presence 
of mind caught, as she drifted past, one of its 
slender boughs. 

"Thank God," was all Norman could utter 
between his clenched teeth, "she is safe now; 
look up, my pretty, don't be afraid:" and swim- 
ming round and round to keep out of the child's 
eager grasp, that, weak as it was, might drag him 
down and bring death to both of them, he sud- 
denly made a dart forward, and seizing her firmly 
by her dress struck out with all his might for the 
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opposite side, where Lina was standing, wringing 
her hands and shrieking wildly for help. Nor- 
man had just strength to hold Trottie, wet and 
dripping, for her to catch hold of and drag up the 
bank, when his foot slipped and he fell back- 
wards, striking as he did so agamst a shaip pro- 
jecting branch of the old tree, and then lying 
stunned and motionless across it. 

To describe the anguish of Lina would be im- 
possible. A lifetime seemed concentrated in the 
misery, remorse, and regret for her evil temper, 
that in one moment seized her. Too plainly, 
when too late, she saw the wickedness of her 
spiteful conduct toward her little sister, and the 
awful consequences; the loneliness of the home 
without Norman's bright face and cheery voice- 
the anguish and despair of her parents at the 
desolation she had brought on them; and the 
cloud, dark and thick as night, she had cast upon 
the sunshine of each life dear to her. She could 
not speak or raise to heaven one despairing cry, 
all she could do was to clasp Trottie tighter in 
her arms, and gaze with horror at her work; 
but the child, with an intelligence far beyond 
her years, saw something was wrong, and that 
some one more than Lina was necessary to help 
Norman. 

Sliding to the ground, and for the moment it 
was doubtful if Lina missed her, she set off as 
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fast as she could up the bank, screaming as she 
did, " Come-a-Nor, he in the pond;" on, on she 
went, her wet clothes hanging heavily about her, 
her poor little legs torn by the brambles, her 
eyes blinded by tears, but sweet' and clear rose 
the childish voice, and great was her delight, as 
picking herself up from a more than usual thorny 
bush over which she had stumbled, to hear a 
familiar voice— "Aye, aye, little lassie, I'm a- 
coming"— answering her, and to see Mr. Barker 
hurrying towards her as fast as his lameness 
would permit. 

The sight of the child, her wet dress, white 
pitiful face, and hands stretched out pleading for 
help, told the old man somethmg serious had 
happened; and taking her up in his arms he was 
quickly by Lina's side. 

But she was still too dazed to comprehend that 
assistance was near or even to notice Trottie or 
her companion; with clasped hands and her hor- 
rified glance restmg on the motionless form be- 
fore her, she remained in the same attitude as 
when her little sister had left her. 

But one look around was enough. Big Ben saw 
Norman's danger, and began to turn over in his 
mind the best way to save him. In a moment 
he had swung himself across to the willow, and 
stooping down tried to grasp the boy, but unfor- 
tunately his wounded knee prevented his kneel- 
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ing or bending far enough over to obtain a firm 
hold 

For almost the first time in his life the old 
soldier was puzzled, and imable to act for the 
best. He might have dropped into the water 
and tried to get at Norman in that way, but he 
could not swim, and the branch on which he had 
fallen was too high to reach. 

But help was at hand, and that from a most 
imexpected quarter. It came in no other shape 
than that of Nep, the great brown retriever. 

During the summer months Norman had fre- 
quently brought him here to have a swim, and 
whether it occurred to his canine mind that the 
day was favourable for a bath or whether he 
missed his young master cannot be told, but cer- 
tain it was, with joyous barks and sundry wags 
of his feathery tail he came bounding down the 
bank, and running up to Lina rubbed his honest 
face against her dress and tried to poke his head 
into her hand. At the touch of his cold brown 
nose lina started, and looked down at the faith- 
ful creature. " Oh, Nep," she cried, flinging her 
arms aroimd his neck, "look there!" and she 
pointed to Norman; "save him, Nep, save your 
master." 

" Come, good dog," shouted Big Ben. "Hi! in 
there, make haste." But Nep needed no second 
bidding, he had turned his eager gaze on Nor^ 
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man, and his large brown eyes seemed almost 
human in their intelligent anxiety. For a 
moment he was restless and ran up and down 
the edge of the pond, then he plunged in and 
made for the old tree. 

The old soldier coolly awaited him, and gently 
shaking the tree the bough on which Norman 
rested swayed backwards and forwards, altering 
thereby the boy's position. Another shake, and 
he dropped below to be seized by Nep, who, with 
a grip of his powerful jaws on his jacket, soon 
made his way bravely to the bank. 

Big Ben was there awaiting the precious bur- 
den, and helped the dog to deposit it on the 
grass, where, quickly divesting the boy of his 
wet jacket, he wrapped his own greatcoat around 
him, and, taking him up in his arms, set off as 
fast as he could towards the house. 

"Now, miss," and he turned to Lina, "you 
must go on quickly ahead, and tell them to have 
hot bottles or bricks and a warm bed ready; and 
let Miss Trottie run as fast as she can to keep 
her from cold or taking harm from her ducking. 
Ah! miss, you may look at him; but I expect it 
will be a case for the cleverest sawbones in the 
village, and the sooner he sees him the better. 
There, don't cry; if you lose your head what's to 
become of him or the little lassie yonder ? " 

But Lina, shuddering, could not but look at 
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the white face before her, on which already the 
shadow of death seemed settling, so calm and 
still it was, so stiflf and rigid the motionless 
limbs. 

But she saw the wisdom of the old man's 
advice, and set off running across the meadows as 
fast as she was able, Trottie following for a short 
distance, and then hurrying back to shake her 
pretty head and inform Big Ben, " Poor Nor' velly 
sick, but he not fall in nasty pond again;" or to 
give a grateful hug to Nep, and burying her baby 
face in his curly coat, cry, "Dood doggie, oo love 
Nor*," and then nestling to him press her soft red 
lips against his honest face, or give a happy 
laugh as with a mighty shake he would send a 
shower like rain-drops from his dripping coat 
flying over her; while the old soldier limping 
slowly behind began to find Norman's weight 
tell heavily on his strength, and thankful was he 
when, in the figure of a man who was approach- 
ing, he recognized one of the sturdiest of his 
sister's farm labourers, and, resigning the boy to 
his care, saw him set off at a quick pace to the 
Manor House. 

Mrs. Howard, Haid^e, and Gip had just re- 
turned from a drive, and were slowly ascending 
the steps of the hall door, when they were 
startled by a piercing scream, and saw Lina 
wringing her hands, with blanched face and 
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dilated eyes, rushing towards them. " Oh ! 
dimtie," she exclaimed, gasping for breath, " it is 
all my fault, all my wicked temper; I have 
killed Norman; killed my brother. Oh, auntie, 
auntie, may God forgive mel'' 






CHAPTER XIV. 



« A T -r ' 



all's well that ends well." 




MUST not dwell on Norman's Ulness; 

suffice to say for many weeks he lay 

between life and death. 

The chill he had taken from his 
wet clothes brought on a fever and delirium, 
during which he knew none of the anxious 
watchers around him; and even when the danger 
from that had passed away, Dr. Harcourt was of 
opinion the fall he had sustained over the willow 
branch had injured his spine, and it might be 
months (and even not then unless he was careful 
of himself) before he would be able to walk 
again. 

And during that long weary time of anxiety, 
who can describe Lina's feelings or her state of 
mind! No one had reproached her, not even 
nurse, usually so sharp with her tongue, had 
said one unkind word for the unhappy conse- 
quences of her jealous uncontrollable temper and 
the sorrow and suffering it had caused. Perhaps 

(IW) o 
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nurse's conscience did not quite acquit her of 
blame and her share in the matter. As it was^ 
Lina met with nothing but gentleness and loving 
kindness; every one seemed to know how much 
she was suflFering and how bitterly and deeply 
she repented the past. 

Indeed, reproaches would at that time have 
been useless; Lina could not have borne them, 
for her health was giving way under the trial 
her own folly had brought upon her. And not 
the hardest part of it was to know Doctor 
Harcourt had strictly forbidden her to enter the 
sick-room. She could see all the others, even to 
Meg and Miss Wharton, passing in and out; but 
he had sternly forbade her one glimpse of her 
brother, one loving entreaty for his forgiveness. 

Hour after hour, with white despairing face, 
tearless and silent, she would crouch outside his 
door, listening to his voice, but never once hear- 
ing her name mentioned by him ; indeed, it was 
noticed, strange as it may appear, in his delirium 
Norman would recognize at times the anxious 
watchers around him, and call incessantly for 
Trottie, but the name of Lina never once escaped 
him. 

There she would remain until Aunt Elsie, 
Haid^e, Gip, or even Miss Wharton, with loving, 
tender words would lead her away, when she 
would seek the solitude of her own room, and 
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there, giving way to her overwhelming sorrow 
and self-reproach, would fling herself on her 
knees by the side of her bed, and sobbing as if 
her heart would break, implore the Almighty to 
pardon her great sin and spare her brother; 
" only forgive me, dear Lord, and visit my great 
sin upon me/' was her earnest cry, "but spare 
Norman." 

At last, Norman, perfectly conscious, was pro- 
nounced out of danger, and had asked for Trot- 
tie, and Lina had seen Aunt Elsie take her into 
his room. 

The dear child had suffered little from her 
ducking, the run she had had home having cir- 
culated her blood and prevented her taking cold; 
and now her chief amusement was to rehearse 
the scene at the pond at every possible oppor- 
tunity. Into every basin of water or bath she 
would plunge her dollies, sending in the unfor- 
tunate kitten after them or the animals out of 
Noah's ark. 

" Oo come-a-Nor'?" she asked, as with a big toy 
box in her arms she passed Lina on the stairs. 

" No, darling,*' was the sorrowful reply. 

The child looked surprised, and dropping the 
box, she flung her arms around her neck. " Oo 
want to see him velly much, me tell him," she 
whispered, nodding her pretty curly head. 

"No, no," said Lina, "I must not see him; 
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Doctor Harcourt will not let me," and burying 
her face in her hands she burst into tears. 

" Bless me ! What is the matter ? Why, Lina, 
child, what is this all about?" and Uncle Hugh, 
who had been lately a frequent visitor at the 
Manor House, laid his hand gently upon her arm. 

"Oh, uncle," she answered, sobbing, "if I 
could only see Norman; only know he forgave 
me; I am so wretched;" and, laying her head on 
his shoulder, she cried as if her heart would 
break. 

" Bless me! You must not go on like this, my 
dear child, you will be ill, you will indeed. 
Come with me, and tell me all about it. Here, 
come in here. Eh ?" and Mr. Rivers, who had 
not been told of Lina's share in Norman's illness 
led her quietly into the drawing-room; and 
there, with many a cough to clear his husky 
throat, and wiping his spectacles that would get 
luiaccountably and suddenly dimmed, he heard 
her story and listened to her bitter self-reproaches. 

Long and earnestly he talked to her, and it 
was with a lightened heart she left him. 

" We will not talk of what might have been, 
my dear, nor do I wish to add to the sorrow and 
regret you feel, but pray for God's assistance to 
curb your temper in the future, and when tempted 
to give way to it just think of the terrible lesson 
you have had and avoid its recurrence. There, 
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there, child, do not cry; you shall see Norman, 
and make it square with him. Bless me! we 
have all of us tempers. Bad, every one of them; 
but what we must do is try and control them. 
Ah! here comes the doctor, the very person I 
want to see. Now, my dear, run away, I want 
to speak to him for a few minutes. Come in 
here. Doctor, I have something to say to you. 
Now, Lina child, don't fret any more. If you've 
sinned you've suffered, and one can't do more 
than that. There's nothing like true repentance 
for one's faults, and an earnest desire to act 
better for the future." And as Lina, sobbing, 
turned away, he drew Doctor Harcourt into the 
room, and closed the door. What passed between 
the two did not transpire; but Lina's heart was 
gladdened by Doctor Harcourt saying to her the 
next day — " I am sure, Miss Lina, you are sorry 
for what you did. I believe, now, not wilfully. 
Your brother has asked for you, and you may 
see him this afternoon;" and as she sobbed out 
her thanks, he added so kindly, " and you must 
help to nurse him and get him well." 

But with what a beating heart she entered his 
room, and how her sorrow was increased tenfold 
by the sight of him! Was this Norman? the 
bright round-faced healthy boy, with laughing 
eyes and happy smile ; the white-faced, sunken- 
eyed, hollow-cheeked figure before her; but his 
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voice, weak and far off as it sounded, reassured 
her, and with a faint cry she sprang forward. 

''Oh, Norman!" she exclaimed, and paused to 
check the passionate sobs that would find their 
way. 

"There, hush! old girl. I am so glad to see 
you," and he feebly tried to put his arm around 
her. " Don't cry; look at Trottie;" and he pointed 
to the rosy-faced, dimpled, golden-haired, little 
darling, who, seated on the bed, was trying to 
make a regiment of tin soldiers stand on the 
counterpane. "She wants me to blow through 
this tin tube and knock them down. There, 
never mind. Lina, don't bother yourself about 
me; please God, I shall be well and strong again, 
as strong as old boots," and he tried to laugh his 
old merry laugh. 

" But oh, Norman," was all she could utter, as 
she fell on her knees beside him, " can you for- 
give me all the sickness and suffering I have 
caused you? it was all my wicked, wicked temper, 
and I am so sorry;" but sobs choked her utter- 
ance, she could not get the words she wished out. 

His hand feebly and lovingly strayed over 
the coverlid, and rested upon her bent head — 
"Lina, darling, I forgive you; say nothing more 
about it, only try and be kind to our little sister, 
' Little Trottie.' " 

And Lina, with upraised face and streaming 
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eyes, answered — " Dear Jesus, hear my cry and 
help me. With God's help, Norman, I promisa" 

And she kept her word. 

Christmas has come and gone, and already 
snowdrops, crocuses, and sweet-scented early 
violets are springing up in many a pleasant nook. 
Gip and Lina know where to find them, and are 
only too glad to show them to Haidde, and with 
her gather the delicate blossoms for Norman's 
sick-room. 

" I used to think flowers ' bosh,' and only fit 
for girls," he would say, " but now, somehow, I 
like to see them. Indeed, if I could get out 
again, I think I would love a nettle. But I dare- 
say it's all for the best; for, you see, when I was 
well and strong I never thought of these things; 
but now, I seem to have been brought so close 
'face to face' with death, as it were, I don't 
think I could ever be the careless indifierent 
sort of a fellow I was. No, don't go away, lina 
dear, or cry like that. It's well at some time or 
other in our life we should feel our own insuffi- 
ciency and weakness, and the mercy and goodness 
of the Almighty in bringing ns through so much. 
Yes! not only could I love a nettle, but I think 
words could never express the gratitude I should 
feel at His sparing me to see one." 
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At last the day came when he was able to 
be carried by Wilson down-stairs, and laid on a 
couch by the open window, with the fresh, soft, 
spring air stealing in and the song of many birds 
without. For the first few moments he seemed 
to enjoy the change, but when Gip stole softly to 
him she found he had turned his face to the wall 
and was crying bitterly. The sight was so un- 
usual, it startled her. All through Norman's 
illness, much as he had suffered, she had never 
seen him shed a tear; with a patience and manly 
fortitude he had borne all without even a mur- 
mur or complaint, and now to see "tears" was 
something too surprising. "Oh, Norman dear! 
tell me what is the matter ? Do you feel worse?" 
was all she could say. 

"No, dear," was the reply. "I really feel 
much stronger, and quite believe old Harcourt 
when he says I shall get about well and as if 
nothing had happened in another month or 
two." 

" Then tell me, do, dear, what is fretting you?" 
and Gip bent down lovingly to kiss the tear- 
stained face. 

"You will think me such a cry baby, such a 
muff:" 

" No, indeed, dear, I should never think that." 

He was silent for a moment, and then turning 
to her, suddenly exclaimed, "Gip, you do not 
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know how I long to see the dear old Dad and 
the Mater." 

She was silent. 

"There now!" and he turned almost angrily 
away, "I knew you would think me a fool, a 
mammy sick idiot." 

" Oh no! Nor' dear, it is not that; I am so glad 
you really want them back," and tears glistened 
in Gip's honest brown eyes. 

"Want them back! indeed I do. You don't 
know what it is, Gip, lying here day after day. 
I used to think myself a very fine fellow, and 
laugh at this and that; but, although I am but a 
boy, I see how foolish, what a prig I've been — a 
vain conceited ass. Sickness takes it out of one, 
doesn't it ? " 

" Indeed it does, dear," and Gip gently stroked 
back the pretty brown curls she remembered her 
mother had been so proud o£ 

" I have you all around me," continued Nor- 
man, "each one trying to be so kind and to do all 
they can for me. I know how good you all are, 
and yet, when I see auntie and Haidfee together, 
how they love each other! and I say, Gip," and 
Norman raised himself from the pillow, "isn't 
she an awfully good girl? I believe many a 
time I should have broken down, but it was her 
jolly quiet manner, something so sweet; you 
know ? " 
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" Yes, dear." 

"Well, then, they made me think of the 
Mater. Oh, Gip! if I could but say my prayers 
to her again; I used to think it a bore; but now — " 
and the boy turned his face away and covered it 
with his hands. " I am all right now," and he 
laid his head weariedly on her shoulder. ",What 
was the telegram auntie had this morning?" 

" Oh! Norman dear, do not ask me." 

"No! no!" said Trottie, stealing up with a look 
of importance on her face, and the last of her 
newly-bought dolls in her arms. " Oo mustn't 
know a big secret." 

"A big secret! come, Trottie darling, tell me 
what it is," and the boy turned weariedly to 
her. 

But the darling only pursed up her baby lips, 
and gravely shook her head. 

"Me no tell," she answered with dignity. 
"Auntie say, Trottie never tell, and me say 
nuflfen." 

" What can it be?" said Gip excitedly. "What 
secret has she? I know of none." 

" Go away, Gip," and Trottie stamped her foot 
in baby anger. " Oo not to know." 

"But you'll not be cross with me," said Nor- 
man. " See how sick I am !" 

She looked lovingly at him, and giving him 
the doll to hold, whispered softly: 
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"It's bu'ful;" then, nestling closer to him, she 
added, " and all white." 

"What can she mean?" and once more Nor- 
man looked at Gip, who seemed as much in the 
dark as himself. 

"It's all white? Oh! I think I know," she 
answered, as a light suddenly dawned upon her. 
" It's a lovely little white rabbit Mrs. Meadows 
gave Haid^e, and she has given it to Trottie for 
Lina." 

"Oo want to see it?" and she put her arms 
around her brother's neck. " Auntie's got it, and 
Lina not know. Oh! no, me not tell her." 

" Of course not," said Norman. " No one can 
keep a secret like you, Trottie." 

"Wif 'ittle legs, and big ears, and one 'ittle 
tail," cried the child eagerly. " Auntie say, Trot- 
tie kiss pretty 'ittle bunny, and give it. a Lina; 
but me never tell. Oh no!" 

"Certainly not," said Gip, "because I knew 
your secret yesterday, and guessed what it was 
to-day; but go now, like a darling, and take 
dolly. Norman looks too tired to talk any more ; 
there, kiss him, and say good-bye for the present 
Ah! here is nurse. Now go, like a dear good 
child, with her;" and as Trottie, obedient for 
once, did as she was told, Gip turned eagerly to 
Norman, and, arranging his pillows for him, drew 
his head again to rest upon her shoulder. 
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For some time he remained quiet and as if 
sleeping, but suddenly opening his eyes, he said 
again: 

"I say, Gipi you never told me. What was 
the telegram Auntie had this morning?" 

" Oh! Norman dear, do not ask me." 

"Hark! what is that? Who is coming to see 
us? I say, Gip, what carriage is it coming up 
the avenue ? " 

But Gip could not answer. 

Nearer and nearer came the sound of approach- 
ing wheels, a carriage dashed up, the hall door 
was opened, there was a sound of suppressed 
whisperings, a mad rush of welcome and frantic 
barks of delight from Nep, and a sudden scream 
from Trottie, with bursts of happy laughter, 
then a murmur of glad voices, a light footstep 
ascending the stairs, the door slowly opened, and 
Norman was clasped in his mother's arms. 

"Oh! my boy, my dear boy!" was all Mrs. 
North could say, as her tears and kisses fell upon 
his pale face. " Are you not glad to see me? " 

But Norman could not for the moment speak, 
the joyful surprise had almost been too great to 
bear. 

He could only rest happy and contented in her 
embrace, and look up to the sweet face bent so 
lovingly over him. Ah! never in his life had he 
known how fair, how dear it was to him. 
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"Well, my boy!" 

" But, Mater dear — ," was all he could say. 

"Ah! it was all your good auntie's doing, she 
telegraphed for me to come. We were just going 
to Meerut when I received her message — 'Come 
immediately.' Of course your dear father and I 
were greatly alarmed, for we knew it was only 
something very serious or important that would 
make her wish for my return, so I started off at 
once, caught the homeward mail at Calcutta, and 
here I am." 

"Oh, mother dear! I am so glad to see you," 
and with bright glistening tears in his eyes the 
boy looked up fondly into her face. 

" Not more, my child, than I am to see you, 
and to thank those around you for their kindness 
and attention in your illness. Oh! my boy, how 
gracious has been the Almighty in sparing you 
to us; but I will not speak more of that at pre- 
sent," continued Mrs. North, as she saw how 
white and distressed Lina appeared at the allusion 
to his illness. 

"Ah!" and she turned to Haidfe, "here is my 
newly found niece, and drawing the girl to her 
she kissed her tenderly. "How like you are, 
child, to your dear mother! you have just the 
sweet loving face I can remember she had. Thank 
God, my dear little girl, you are restored to her, 
the sweetest, the gentlest, the best of women. 
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"And now let me tell you some good news;" 
and with Gip and Lina's arms lovingly encircling 
her, and Trottie, who seemed too amazed to speak, 
on her lap, Mrs. North smilingly continued: "or 
ought I to keep it a secret a little longer?" 

But the mention of the word "secret" was 
enough for Trottie. 

Looking up into her mother's face with spark- 
ling eyes she exclaimed, " Me know, but me not 
tell, oh! no," and she shook her curly head. 

"Why, my darling, have you a secret?" 

"Yes," was the reply. "Me got a big one. 
Oo secret big?" she asked wistfully. 

" It's a very nice one," said Mrs. North, kissing 
the lovely excited baby face. 

" All white," said Trottie, " wif 'ittle legs and 
one 'ittle big tail." 

" What can she mean?" and her mother looked 
inquiringly around. 

"Oh! Trottie/' said Gip reproachfully, "now 
you've told." 

" No, no," she exclaimed, " me keep big secret, 
but me tell my mudder." 

" Yes, darling," said Aunt Elsie, " never keep a 
secret from her;" and so the child thus encour- 
aged raised herself in Mrs. North's arms, and, 
laying her soft peach-like cheek on hers, whis- 
pered in a whisper loud enough for all to hear: 

" Me got bu'f ul bunny, me a give it a Lina for 
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her buff-day/' and then clapping her pretty 
dimpled hands she laughed merrily. 

Poor Lina! Surely for the past evil she had 
done Trottie was heaping coals of fire on her 
head. 

" And a very dear little secret it is," said the 
happy mother; "and now, my children, will you 
hear mine?" 

"Oh, yes! do tell us," was the general excla- 
mation. 

There was a pause, during which every eye 
was fixed on Mrs. North. 

"What do you say," she continued, as she 
gazed lovingly around, "to your dear father 
having a home appointment and being back again 
with us by the next mail steamer?" 

" Hooray ! — hurrah !" and Norman feebly waved 
his hand. 

"Oh, Mater darling, what good news!" 

"And then, my children," and happy tears 
stood in her eyes, " with God's blessing we shall 
not be parted again." 

"Bless me!" exclaimed Uncle Hugh, who had 
silently joined the happy group. "I am glad to 
hear such good news, and to see you all again; 
and when I think — " but here he had to take off 
his spectacles and rub them vigorously, whilst his 
voice seemed rather quivering and husky, "when 
I think on all the troubles, the many sorrows you 
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have had," and he drew Haid^e gently towards 
him, "I feel, my dears, how true are the Psalmist's 
words — 

'Heaviness may endure for a niglit, 
But joy Cometh in the morning/ " 



THE END. 
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WITH CLIVE IN INDIA: 

Or the Beginnings of an Empire. By G. A. Hentt, author of 
"Facing Death/' "Under Drake's Flag," "The Young Buglers/' 
&c. With 12 full-page Illustrations printed in black and 
tint. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

The period betwe.en the landing of Clive as a young writer in India and 
the close of his career was critical and eventful in the extreme. At its 
commencement the English were traders existing on sufferance of the 
native princes. At its close they were masters of Bengal and of the greater 
part of Southern India. The Author has given a full and accurate account 
of the historical events of that stirring time, and battles and sieges follow 
each other in rapid succession, while he combines with his narrative a tale 
of daring and adventure, which gives a lifelike interest to the volume. 

THE GOLDEN MAGNET: 

A Tale of the Land of the Incas. By Geo. Manville Fenn, 
author of " In the King's Name," " Nat the Naturalist," " Off 
to the Wilds," &c. With 12 full-page pictures printed in 
black and tint. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards^ 
olivine edges, 6s. 

This is a story of adventure such as will be sure to be attractive to most 
lads of quick imagination, and like most of Mr. Fenn's stories it contains 
genuine descriptive passages and accurate touches of natural history, 
which not only increase its interest but enhance its value. The tfJe is of 
a romantic lad who leaves home where his father conducts a failing busi- 
ness to seek his fortune in South America, first by finding his uncle, who 
is owner of a coffee plantation on the banks of the Orinoco ; and secondly 
by endeavoiuing to discover some of that treasure which legends declare 
was ages ago hidden by the Peruvian rulers and the priests of that myste- 
rious country, to preserve it from the Spanish invaders. The hero of the 
story is accompanied by a faithful companion, who, in the capacity both 
of comrade and henchman, does true service and shows the dogged courage 
of the English lad during the strange adventures which befall them. 
The plot of the story is simple, but the movement is rapid and full of 
strange excitement. There are few lads who will not follow it with keen 
enjoyment from beginning to end. 
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UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. 

A Tale of the Spanish Main. By G. A. Hbnty, author of " The 
Young Buglers," " The Comet of Horse," "In Times of Peril," 
&c. Illustrated by 12 full-page Pictures printed in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, price 6*. 

" Under Drake's Flag," is a story of the days when England and Spain 
struggled for the supremacy of the sea, and England carried off the palm. 
The heroes of the story sail as lads with Drake in the expedition in which 
the Pacific Ocean was first seen by an Englishman from a tree-top on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and in his great voyage of circumnavigation. The 
historical portion of the story is absolutely to be relied upon, but this, 
idthough very useful to lads, will perhaps be less attractive than the g^eat 
variety of exciting adventure through which the young adventurers pass 
in the course of their voyages. 

*' A stirring book of Drake's time, and JTist such a book as the youth of this mari- 
time ooontxy are likely to prize highly." — Daily Tdegraph, 



IN THE KING'S NAME: 

Or the Cruise of the Kestrel. By G. Manvillb Fknn, author 
of " Oflf to the Wilds," " Middy and Ensign," &c. Illustrated 
by 12 full-page Pictures printed in black and tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, price Qs. 

** In the King's Name" is a spirited story of the Jacobite times, con- 
cerning the adventures of Hilary Leigh, a young naval officer, in the 
preventive service off the coast of Sussex, on board the Kestrel, Leigh 
is taken prisoner by the adherents of the Pretender, amongst whom is an 
early friend and patron who desires to spare the lad's life, but will not release 
him. The narrative is full of exciting and often humorous incident. 

" Mr. Manville Fenn has already won a foremost place among writers of stories 
fiar boys. ' In the King's Name ' is, we are inclined to think, the best of all his pro- 
ductions in this field. It has the great quality of always 'moving on*— adventure 
following adventure in constant succession." — Daily News, 

** Told with the flreshness and nerve which characterize all Mr. Fenn'« writSngs and 
pat bim in the front rank of writen for boys."— •Standard. 
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BY SHEER PLUCK: 

A Tale of the Ashanti War. By G. A, Hentt, author of " Facing 
Death," " Under Drake's Flag," " The March to Coomassie," 
&c. With 8 full-page Illustrations printed in black and tint. 
In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5«. 

The Afihanti Campaign seems but an event of yesterday, but it happened 
when the generation now rising up were too young to have made them- 
selves acqucdnted with its incidents. The author has woven, in a tale of 
thrilling interest, all the details of the campaign, of which he was himself 
a witness. His hero, after many exciting adventures in the interior, finds 
himself at Coomassie just before the outbreak of the war, is detained a 
prisoner by the king, is sent down with the army which invaded the British 
Protectorate, escapes, and accompanies the Kngh'sh expedition on their 
march to Coomassie. 



THE WIGWAM AND THE WAR-PATH: 

Stories of the Bed Indians. By Ascott B. Hops, author of 
" Stories of Old Benown," « Buttons," &c. With 8 full-page 
Pictures by Gtordon Browne, printed in black and tint. In 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s, 

The interest taken by boys in stories of the North American Indians is 
probably as keen as ever. At all events the works of Fenimore Cooper and 
other writers about the red men and the wild hunters of the forests and 
prairies are still among the most popular of boys' books. ** The Wigwam 
and the War-path " consists of stories of Red Indians which are none the 
less romantic for being true. They are taken from the actual records of 
those who have been made prisoners by the red men or have lived among 
them, joining in their expeditions and taking- part in their semi-savage but 
often picturesque and adventurous life. The stories are conscientiously 
told, and may be regarded as truthful pictures of scenes, events, and 
occurrences which are full of interest not only for youthful readers, but in 
a great measure for those of older growth. 
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STOEIES OF OLD RENOWN. 

T&lea of Enighto and Heroes. Bj AS4X>1T B. Hops, Author of 
"Spindle Storiea," "The Old Tales of Chivalry," "Stories of 
Long Ago," &C. &C. With nearly 100 Illustratione, of vhich 
8 are full-page size, from BrawiDgs by Gordon Browne. 
Oown 8vo, cloth elegant, design on Bide, bevelled boards, 
olivine edges, ta. 
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FACING DEATH: 

Or the Hero of the Yaughan Pit. A Tale of the Coal Mines. 
By G. A. Henty, author of "In Times of PerQ," &c. With 
8 full-page Illustrations printed in black and tint Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, price 5*. 

"Facing Death" is a story with a purpose. It is intended to show that 
a lad who makes up his mind firmly and resolutely that he will rise in life, 
and who is prepared to face toil and ridicule and hardship to carry out his 
determination, is sure to succeed. The hero of the story, though only a 
colliery lad, is a character that boys will delight in. He is a typical British 
boy, dogged, earnest, generous, and though "shamefaced" to a degree, is 
ready to face death in the discharge of duty. His is a character for imita- 
tion by bo^s in eyery station, who will assuredly be intensely interested in 
the narrative. 

"The tale is well written and well illustrated, and there is much reality in the 
characters. " — A thtnceum. 

" If any father, godfather, clergyman, or schoolmaster is on the lookout fbr a good 
book to give as a present this season to a boy who is worth his salt, this is the 
book we would recommend." — Standard, 



NAT THE NATURALIST: 

Or a Boy's Adventures in the Eastern Seas. By Geo. Manyille 
Fbnn, author of "Oflf to the Wilds," &c. &c. Illustrated by 
8 full-page Pictures executed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, price bs. 

This is a pleasant story of a lad who, though he is brought up in a strictly 
quiet fashion by an aunt, has a great desire to go abroad to seek speci- 
mens in natural history, and has that desire gratified by an uncle who 
comes home from distant lands, whence he brings a beautiful collection. 
The boy Nat and his uncle Dick go on a voyage to the remoter islands of 
the Eastern seas, and their adventures there are told in a truthful and 
vastly interesting fashion, which will at once attract and maintain the 
earnest attention of young readers. The descriptions of Mr. Ebony, their 
black comrade, and of the scenes of savage life, are full of genuine humour. 

** We can conceive of no more attractive present for a young naturalist." — Land 
and Water. 

** A really delightful story of the adventures of a naturalist and his nephew in the 
Spice Islands."— 2Vutft. » 

" The pictures, as we have remarked before of Messrs. Blackie's books, are far 
above the average, both in drawing and in reproduction. "—.^ciukmy. 
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CHEEP AND CHATTER: 

Or, Lessons prom Field and Tree. By Alice Bamkb. With 
50 Character Illustrations by Gordon Browne, of which four 
are full-page size. Small 4to, cloth, handsome design on 



About a dozen highly dramatic aketiches or little Btoriea, the actora in 
which are not men and women but birda, beaata, and insects. Tbey are 
instructive, suited to the capacities of young people, and Ter; amusiog. 
Tha curiooa and laughable thing is the cleTer way in which mice, sparrowa, 
Knd butterflies are made to aot and talk just as one should imagine mice, 
sparrows, or buttecfliea vould act and talk, and yet so wondeifully like 
men and women, or boja and eirls, at the same lime. We take an 
absorbing interest in the adTcntures of "Pcepy" and "Cheepy," and 
"Krdie" and "Pecky," in the opinions they eipresa and the charactera 
they develop, just as if they were papas and mamas, and boys and girls ; 
and wheUler we are in Fairy-land, or Mouse-land, or Bird-land, or in real 
Boy-and-girl-land, we cease to bo sure, or, tor the matter of that, to core. 
The character drawings, with which Che hook is profusely illustrated, are 
delightfully funny. 
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PICKED UP AT SEA: 

Or the Gtold Miners of Minturne Creek, and other Stories. By 
John C. Hutchbson, author of " Caught in a Trap," " The 
Penang Pirate," &c. With 6 full-page Pictures in Colour. 
In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 

** Picked up at Sea," is the story of a young English lad, rescued in mid 
Atlantic from a watery grave, and taken out west by a party of gold diggers 
to the wild regions of the Black Hills in Dakota. Here, after warring 
with the elements during months of unceasing toil in their search for the 
riches of the earth, and having the result of their indefatigable labour well 
nigh torn from their grasp when on the Yer^ of victory by a desperate 
oz^laught of Sioux braves under ** Spotted Tail," success at last rewards 
the efforts of the adventurous band and their prot^g€. The tale abounds 
in exciting scenes and stirring incidents — about mining mishaps, shooting 
exploits, and fights with the hostile Indians, — all tending to show that 

{>luck and perseverance when allied to a good cause invariably win in the 
ong run all the world over. The remainder of the book consists of spicy 
yarns of life afloat and ashore by an **old salt," detailing adventures 
amongst pirates and brigands, cut- throats and mutineers, in which heroism 
comes out in relief as opposed to cowardice and cravenly fear ; while the 
dangers of the deep and the perils of those who ** go down to tiie sea in 
ships " are not forgotten. 



DR. JOLLIFFE'S BOYS: 

A Tale of Weston School. By Lewis Hough, author of " Phil 
Crawford," &c. With 6 full-page Pictures in black and tint. 
In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, 

A story of school life which will be read with genuine interest, especially 
as it exposes some of the dangers which even in these days of high mstruc- 
tion may beset lads who are ill instructed at home or nave been thrown 
among vicious or unscrupulous companions. The descriptions of some of 
the characters of the boys at Dr. Jolliffe's are vivid and truthful, — ^that of 
the worst boy being not too revolting, although it is necessarily painful as 
conveying a very distinct impression which should be useful in warning 
lads against giving way to overweening personal conceit and envy of the 
achievements of others. Perhaps the best touch in the book is the subtle 
description of the manner in which the best boy may exhibit weakness of 
purpose and some meannesses under the influence of flattery and of tempo- 
rary luxury. The narrative throughout is bright, easy, and lighted by 
touches of humour, and the plot is so well sustained that the reader goes 
on to the end without abatement of the keen interest which is provoked in 
the very first chapter. 
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GAENEEED SHEAVES. 

A Tale for Boys. By Mrs. Emma Raymond Pitman, author of 
" Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," &c. With 4 full- 
page Illustrations printed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, price 3s, 6d, 

This Tale gives in narrative form the history and adventures of a class of 
Shnday-school boys. Each boy's career is full of interest. In some chapters 
we are taken to America^ during the civil war, and mingle in scenes relat- 
ing to the battle-field; while, in other chapters, we hsten to the quiet 
teachings of one of God's faithful servants, who strove to " gamer sheaves 
for Christ." The wide difference between the honourable upright youth, and 
one who is clever and cunning, but dishonest, is here depicted by incidents 
from the life; and it is proved that "godliness hath promise of the life 
Ubat now is," as well as or that which is to come. From this tale Sunday- 
school teachers may learn that their " labour shall not be in vain in the 
Lord." 

" 'Oaznerad Sheaves' is a charming story of the after life and laboms of two 
Sunday-achool lohalarB whose careen were diverse iu their character and influence." 
— Chrittian Union. 

** The incidents are well depicted, and the characters are true to Ufa. . . . We 
shall be glad of more sach sheaves as these." — Freeman. 

" It should be read by every youth who is leaving school and home for business."— 
LiUrarjf World, 



MY GOVERNESS' LIFE: 

Or Earning my Living. By Mrs. Emma Katmond Pitman 
author of " Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," " Heroines 
of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and 
Loss^" &c &c With 4 full-page Illustrations. Cloth neat, 3«. 6d, 

This Story, told in the first person, is largely concerned with a young 
woman cast upon the world by ner father's death, and compelled to earn 
her Uving by the exercise of whatever talent she possesses. Some of the 
minor characters in the narrative are skilfully depicted, notably the old 
Cornish couple who figure in the little Methodist chapel; and the young 
man of science, who is shown to have missed his way in substituting 
science for faith in a personal God, but by painful chastening is recovered 
and led to the cross of Christ as a himxble believer. FinaUy, he marries 
the heroine of the story, and turns out a good and useful man. The aged 
clerg3rman is a fine apecimen of culture and Christian charity. The scenes 
of boarding-school life here depicted are full of vivacity and reidity. 
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LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. 

A Story of Everyday Service for Others. By Mrs. Emma Eat* 
• MOND Pitman, author of " Mission Life in Greece and Pales- 
tine/' '^Heroines of the Mission Field," "Vestina's Martyr- 
dom," " Profit and Loss," &c. &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations 
printed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, 3s, 6d, 

A Story of self-sacrifice in various forms, and of some touching expe* 
riences of life. Some of the characters are very attractive, oilers very 
repulsive ; but all tend to show that true honour and happiness are to hie 
found in serving others, according to our capacity, and so imitating Him 
" who went about doing good." Some experiences of a sincere and gifted, 
but doubting youth, helpless through spinal disease and destined to early 
death, and his attainment of faith, light, and peace, are peculiarly affect- 
ing. His brother, the medical student, is eventually brought back to faith 
in his mother's God, after wandering very far in sin and folly. Olive 
Forrester, the chief heroine of the story, presents an example of saintly 
self-denial for the sake of her dead sisters children. * 



FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITa 

A Story of Australian Life. By Mrs. Emma Baymond Pitman, 
author of " Heroines of the Mission Field," &c. With 4 full- 
page Illustrations printed in black and tint. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, price 3«. 6c?. 

This Tale traces the career and adventures of a family who were forced 
to leave Manchester during the time of the cotton famine, and seek a home 
in Australian wilds. Florence, the central character of tiie story, is a very 
lovely one ; and in spite of girlish timidity, girlish fear, and natiu^ shrink- 
ing, succeeds in raising a Christian church in the wilderness. The story 
teaches the lesson of perseverance in well-doing, and shows how faithful 
effort is rewarded. 

"This is a dever, and what is better still, a good book, written with a freahneas 
and power which win the reader's sympathies, and oany the stoxy along vnflaggingly 
to the dose/' — CAruttan QUM. 

" A story which will be eagerly read by boys, and which caki hardly tail to promote 
the growth of a manly type of Chriatiau character." — LUeraiy World. 

"This is a very interesting book, and a suitable present for young men or women. 
The influence of the tale is pure and bracing." — Freeman. 

" Mis. Pitman's worics are all to be prized for their ennobling oharaoter— pnra^ 
elevating, interesting, and intellectual."— Cftru<ian Union» 
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BROTHEE AND SISTER: 

Or the Trials of the Moore Family. By Elizabeth J. Ltsaght, 
author of " Nearer and Dearer," &c. With 6 full-page Illus- 
trations in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s, 6d, 

An interesting story for young people, showing by the narrative of the 
vicissitudes and struggles of a famoily which has "come down in the world," 
and of the brave endeavours of its two younger members, how the pressure 
of adversity is mitigated by domestic affection, mutual confidence, and 
hopeful honest effort. 

"A pretty story, and well told. The plot is deverly oonstmcted, and the nibral 
iB excellent." — Athenanan. 

** A charming stoiy, admirably adapted for young people, which relates the brave 
endeavourB of the two yoongeBt members of a family which has become reduced in 
droomstances to mitigate the pressure of adversity."— /Society. 

DORA: 

Or a Girl without a Home. By Mrs. R. H. Head, author of 
"The Lawyer's Daughter," &c. &c. With 6 full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. 6d, 

The story of a friendless orphan girl, who is placed as pupil-teacher at 
the school in which she was educated, but is suddenly removed by hard 
and selfish relatives, who employ her as a menial as well as a governess. 
Through a series of exciting adventures she makes discoveries respecting a 
large property which is restored to its rightful owners, and at the same 
time she secures her escape from her persecutors. The character of Dora 
is a very sweet one, and the interest of the stery is so sustained that it can 
scarcely fail te please the reader. 

UNRAVELLED SKEINS: 

Or Tales for the Twilight. By Greoson Gow. Illustrated by 
four facsimile Designs in black and tint. Crown Svo, doth 
elegant, price 3s, 6d, 

** For a volume of neat stories carefully told commend us to this "—ScoUman, 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROMK 

A Hand-book of Greek and Boman Mythology, by E. M. Bbrens. 
Illustrated from Antique Sculptures in a highly interesting 
and instructive manner. Cloth elegant, price 3«. 6d, 

"Written in a spizit of reverent sympathy and of well-sustained interest, while its 
absolute purity should secure it a place in every tKmilj"—SehocbHader, 
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JACK 0' LANTHORN. 

A Tale of Adventure. By Henry Frith, author of " Through 
Flood, through Fire,'' "On the Wings of the Wind," &c. 
With 4 full-page Illustrations, printed in black and tint. In 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 28, 6d. 

This is a story which will be chiefly attractive to boys, and most boys 
will read it with genuine interest, for it is told in a straightforward fashion 
by the hero himself, a lad whose father was a Bristol tradesman in the 
days when George the Third was king, and when " Jack the Painter" was 
trying to set fire to the shipping in Grovemment dockyards. The boy, who 
tells his own history, gets into certain scrapes, and at the sea-coast makes 
the acquaintance of Jack o' Lanthom, a sailor and the keeper of a light- 
8hip.> The lad and a companion accidentally drifting out to sea in an open 
boat, discover in a singular manner the approach of the Spanish fleet, and 
Jack o' Lanthom accompanies the hero of the tale to report what they 
have seen. Seized by a press-gang they are taken off to sea, and eventu- 
ally take part in the defence of Gibraltar, and have some strange adventures 
of their own. The author of the book has not only kept closely to the 
history of the time, but has preserved the speech and manner of the 
narrator. The episodes are striking, the plot full of peculiar interest, and 
there have been few books pubhshed recently which so well represent the 
spirit of tiiose entertaining stories of the sea which made the reputation 
of Marryat and of the author of ** Tom Cringle's Log." 



A WAIF OF THE SEA: 

Or, the Lost Found. By Kate Wood, author of " Lory Bell," &c. 
With 4 full-page Illustrations. In small 8vo, cloth extra, 2*. 6d. 

"A Waif of the Sea" is the kind of story which is likely to enlist the 
sympathies of a la^e number of readers, for it deals very pathetically with 
the sorrows and trials of children, and of mothers who are separated from 
their children. With a gentle and affecting strain of rehgious feeling 
which is neither too prominent nor too precise, the narrative is full of 
human interest, and the lives and struggles of the people of a poor London 
neighbourhood are well portrayed without unnecessaiy coarseness on the 
one hand or a too romantic colouring on the other. The child-character 
of "Little Birdie" and her short but affecting story will atla'act and 
delight many readers, while the grown-up personages in the book are very 
accurately and pleasingly drawn. One of the charms of the story is its 
easy transition from town to country, and the fredmess imparted to the 
descriptive touches both of "Golden Square" and of the "Old Manor 
House." 
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HETTY GRAY; 

Or Nobody's Bairn. By Rosa Mulholland, author of " Four 

Little Mischiefs," &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations. In 

small 8vo, cloth extra, 2^. GcZ. 

" Hetty Gray " is the stonr of a girl who, having been found as an infant 
by a villager, is brought up by his wife, and is a kind of general pet, till an 
accident causes a rich widow to adopt her, and spoil her by bringing her up 
in alternate indulgence and neglect. On the death of her adoptive mother 
Hetty, who is left unprovided for, is taken by l^e widow's relatives to be 
educated in the family as a dependant, but with a view to her gaining her 
livelihood as a governess, an event which is prevented by a rather remark- 
able discovery. The tale is carried on throughout with the simplicity but 
genuine effect which distinguishes Miss MulhoUand's writing, and the 
mterest felt by the reader in the struggles and trials of the foundling, and 
the gradiud development of her character under circumstances often 
pathetic but frequently humorous, is maintained to the last. 

THE BALL OF FOETUNE; 

Or Ned Somerset's Inheritance. By Charles Pearcb, author of 

" Frank the Fisher-boy," &c. With 4 full- page Illustrations 

printed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2*. 6c?. 

A story of plot and character dealing with some out of the many scenes 
of London life, and founded on the strange bequest left by a sea captain, 
and the endeavours of some unscrupulous persons to obtam possession of 
it before the discovery of the true heir in the person of a neglected street 
Arab. The story is lively and attractive, and the incidents move so quickly 
that the attention of the reader is sustained throughout. 

"It is a bright genial story, which boys will thoroughly enjoy. . . . The moral 
lies in the stoiy itself, and is not administered in a suooession of pious pills with 
sweet draughts of racy fiction between to take the taste away. We have seen few 
better stories for boys this season."— ^rmin^fAam Daily Poit. 

THE FAMILY FAILING. 

By Darlbt Dale, author of "Little Bricks," "The Black 

Donkey," "A Tearful Victory," &c. &c. With 4 full-pa^e 

Illustrations. Cloth elegant, 28, 6d. 

This is a lively and amusing account of a family, the members of which 
while they lived in affluence were remarkable for their discontent, but who, 
after the loss of fortune has compelled them to seek a more humble home 
in Jersey, become less selfish, and develop very excellent traits of char- 
acter under the pressure of comparative adversity. Their escapades and 
narrow esoa^ from serious dangers form an exciting part of the narrative, 
which contams many pleasant episodes of life in the Channel Talanda. 
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EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS: 

Records of Suffering and Saving. A Book for Boys. "With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 28. 6d, 

Stories of shipwreck, famine, mutiny, and the other misfortunes which 
befall the mariner, will always be appreciated by those who love to read of 
deeds of daring, and to ponder on tihe lessons which may be drawn from 
them. This volume comprises narratives of occurrences wmch have become 
historical, such as the ever-memorable mutiny of the BoutUy, and many 
others of equal interest. 

EPISODES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILE 

In various Parts of Europe. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2s, 6d, 

Captivity and Escape is at all times an attractive subject for youthful 
minds, presenting as it does to them scenes of adventurous daring, hard- 
ship, and suffering, calculated to excite their natural ardour and draw 
forth their ready sympathies. The tales embodied in this volume will be 
found to comprise those of the most fascinating description. 

EPISODES OF HISTORY: 

Stirring Incidents in the Lives of Men and Nations. A Book 
for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth 
elegant, 28. 6d. 

In the compilation of this volume the object has been to give a series of 
sketches stretching over a long term of time, rather than a finished picture 
of any definite period. These have been collected during an extensive 
course of reading, and the only attempt made at classification has been 
to place the lurticles in chronological oraer. 

EPISODES OF DISCOVERY IN ALL AGES. 

A Book for Youth. "With engraved Title and Frontispiece, 
doth extra, 28. ed. 

In this work will be found accounts of a few of the most famous dis- 
coverers and explorers of former days. The materials from which this 
volume has been compiled were gathered from scarce records and other 
trustworthy sources ; and the whole forms a series of incidents of unex- 
ampled interest in the world's history. 
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EPISODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNERS, 

^d Pictures of Foreign Lands. A Book for Youth. With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece, doth elegant, 2«. 6d. 

The object in this work is to whet the appetite rather than to satiate the 
mind of the readers — to create within them a desire to know more of the 
stiange countries and peoples here mentioned. > 

EPISODES OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE 

In Field, Flood, and Forest. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2«. 6d, 

The incidents are wholly founded on the real experiences of those who 
figure in them. They have been carefully selected from numerous sources. 

THE NEWSPAPER READER 

Selections from leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century on 
Events of the Day. By H. F. Busset and T. "W. Eeid. 
With engraved Frontispiece. F'xjap 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 6d, 

" The idea of the book is admirable, and its exeoution is excellent. It is extremely 
interesting. It may be read not merely by young people, but by old ones, and they 
will find profit to themselves in its perosaL The work is well done." — Seottman, 

THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READER: 

Brief Biographies of prominent British Heroes, Statesmen, Dra- 
matists, Poets, Scientific Men, &c. Illustrated by numerous 
Portraits. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 6d, 

'* A number of excellent portraits add considerably to the attraotiyenees of the 
work, which may safely be pronounced one of the most interesting of the Series." — 
Aberdeen J<namal. 

LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Being Notices Historical and Descriptive of Ancient and Modem 
London. With Illustrations. F'cap 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 6d. 

" A compilation from which a yariety of interesting information may be gathered 
with regard to the iMtst history and present condition of the metropolis." — Athenceum, 
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THE WINGS OF COUKAGE, 

And The Cloud-Spinner. Translated from the French of 
George Sand, by Mrs. Corkran. With 2 coloured Illustra- 
tions. Small 8yo, cloth extra, 2s, 

These stories are among the most attractiye of the many tales which the 
great French novelist wrote for her grandchildren. Hitherto the juvenile 
stories told by George Sand have been little known in this country, but 
they are so full of fancy, of vivid description, and of a keen appreciation 
of the best way to arouse the interest of juvenile readers that it is time 
they were introduced here. The romantic manner in which they are told 
lends to them the kind of enchantment which thoughtful children deeply 
appreciate. 

FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. 

By EosA MuLHOLLAND, author of "Five Little Farmers," &c. 

With 3 full-page Pictures in colours. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 23. 

This story of child-life is one of the most amusing of the author's excel- 
lent little books. Its fun is innocent, its incident both captivating and 
instructive. 



<(' 



' Will be read with absorbing interest by the youngsters."— ZaTuf and Water, 

OUR DOLLY: 

Her Words and Ways. By Mrs. E. H. Eead. With many Wood- 
cuts, and a Frontispiece in colours. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 28, 

A story for children, showing the growth and development of character 
in a little girl, and describing the surroundings of the family and a series 
of entertaining small adventures suitable for very juvemle readers. 

"Prettily told and prettily illustrated." — Qitai'dian. 

FAIRY FANCY: 

What she Heard and what she Saw. By Mrs, E. H. Eead. 
With many Woodcut Illustrations in the text, and a Frontis- 
piece printed in colours. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, price 28, 

The tale is designed to show the influence of character even among little 
children, and the narrative is such as to awaken and sustain the interest of 
the younger readers. 

" The authoress has very great insight into child nature, and a sound healthy tone 
pervades the book." — Glasgow Herald. 

** All is pleasant, nice reading, with a little knowledge of natural history and other 
dry matters gently introduced and divested of dryness."— Prarticol Teaehsr. 
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ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. 

By Alice Corkran, author of " Latheby Towers," &c. "With 3 

full-page Pictures in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2«. 

The strange adventures of a very young lady, showing how she met with 
the wonderful people of nursery legend and the manner of her introduction 
to them. A tale for the Little Ones. 

** Simply a charming book for little girls. We have a good deal of oonfidence in 
recommending the book, which is, moreover, well illustrated."— SeUuniay Review. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY: 

Her Tricks and Troubles. A Story for Little Children. With 

3 Illustrations in colours. By Clara Mulholland. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, price 2*. 

This is a book which will amuse quite little folks, as a story of the way- 
ward tricks of a spoiled child, and the scrapes into which they lead her. 
The story consists of small incidents such as please small listeners, who will 
be interested not only in Miss Bunny's naughtiness, but in her reformation. 

*'Thi8 naughty child is poeitiTely delightful. Papas should not omit 'Naughty 
Miss Bunny' from their list of juyenile presents." — Land and Water, 

NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. 

A Series of Stories illustrating Fables of JBsop. By Gregson 

Gow. With 3 full-page Pictures in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 2$, 

A series of stories designed to bring before the young mind, in a new 
and entertaining form, some of the skreds of wit and w^om which have 
come down to us from ancient times in the guise of fables. Although 
amusement has been a chief end aimed at, most of the tales will be found 
to suggest some important truth, or teach some sound lesson in practical 
morality. 

" Bacy, pointed, and fitted to delight young tolkB.'*— Freeman. 
*' Entertaining for young and old alike." — Life, 

MADGE'S MISTAKE. 

A Eecollection of Girlhood. By Annib E. Armstrong. With 

2 coloured Illustrations. Small Svo, cloth extra, Is, 6d, 

This is a liyely, interesting littie story, the characters are well marked, 
and the plot, although sim^e, is so weU worked out as to lead the reader, 
young or old, on to me last word. 
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TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. 

A City Story. By Gregson Gow, author of "Tales for the 
Twilight." With two IllustratioDS in colour. Foolscap 8vo, 
192 pp., cloth extra, Is, 6d, 

** Strong in character and fill] of incident, and the narratiTe all through la in- 
tereating and toncbmg.'*-— Edinburgh Daily Review. 

** An unmistakable undercurrent of sympathy with the struggles of the poor, and 
an ability to describe their feelings under various circumstances, eminently charac- 
teristic of Dickens, are marked features in Mr. Gow's stozy."— JITortA BritUk MaU, 

THE HAPPY LAD. 

A Story of Peasant Life in Norway. From the Norwegian of 
Bj5rn8tjeme Bjomson. With Frontispiece in colour. Foolsh 
cap 8vo, 192 pp., cloth extra, Is, 6d. 

** The lad is happy from being a plucky boy, a good son, and a suooeasfiil loTer." — 
OUugow Herald, 

INTO THE HAVEN. 

By Annie S. Swan, author of " Shadow Lives," « Thankful Kest," 
&c. With two Illustrations printed in colour. Foolscap 8vo, 
192 pp., cloth extra. Is, 6d, 

** No story more attractive ... by reason of its breezy freshness and unforced 
pathos, as well as for the wholesome practical lesMns it conveys."— 0%ri<tian Leader. 

BOX OF STOEIES. 

Packed for Young Folk by Horace Hapftman. A Series of 
interesting Tales for the Young. With 2 Illustrations printed 
in colours. Foolscap Svo, 192 pp., cloth extra, Is, 6d, 

JEANKE D'ABC, THE PATEIOT MAETYR: 

And other Narratives of Female Heroism in Peace and "War. 
Illustrated by 2 Pictures printed in colours. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth extra. Is. 6d, 
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THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. 

By JnLiA GoDDARD. With FrontiBpieca ia colour. F'cap 8vo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price li. 
*'ActaiTofEiigl]«h Bchoolli&i. It ia hh tttampt to teach a sooiawhat lil^her coda 
lOMOD m^oa a rerj good Btorj." — Schoct Soard Cknnielt, 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN. 

With Frontispiece in colour. F'cap 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, 
price 1». 

" Thi« i> ■ fimUj liBTj of gnat pathoi. It a< 
but it qufetlj intnducfl, andl 

JON OF ICELAND: 

A True Story. With Frontispiece in colour. Poap 8vo, 128 pp., 
cloth extra, price It. 

*"Janot loBland' ii a ttnrdfj «elleddcat«d jotuii; toelandfir, who b«om« a nii> 
ocHfnl t«&cber. tt ffivm ohiJdien a cl«u Idaa of tho chief phjnleal Caaturea of the 
iHlaud,aDdof thoHimplBandiDaiilf ohanctorof ita Jnlmbltuite." — School Q%tardian. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARK 

By MAC7ARLAKS tmd Abbt Saoe. With Frontispiece in colour. 
F'cap 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price U. 

"The ttorlw art told In mch ■ way that jonng; people having road them will dttfro 
to alodj the worka of Shakupeaie in their original farm.''— TAt SdumlmUtrtH. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: 

The Story of a City Boy and a. Forest Boy. With Frontispiece 
in colonr. Pcap 8vo, 128 pp., doth extra, price 1». 
"Thla la the hlitorj of th* Hn of a wealthy Hamburg merchant, who wished to 
follow in the alepa of Robliuon Cruoe. He Tiaited HaUgoland and tha Uarti Moon- 
taina, and waa pot (D the t«t, and became unTinDed in the and that tt ia better to 
live the lifb of a wealthy merebant in a great cit]' than to mdiire bardahip hj choice. " 
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FIEESIDE FAIRIES and FLOWER FANCIES: 

Stories for Girls. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap 8vo, 
128 pp., doth extra, price la. 



«i 



'Nine ttories are included, all for girls, enoooraging them to try and do their 
dntj, Yoong leryanta would find this book veiy interesting."— rA< Sehoolmidreu. 



TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: 

Stories of Suffering and Saying at Sea. With Frontis- 
piece in colour. F'cap Bvo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 

'* To the Sea in Shipi records several noted disasters at sea, such as the foundering 
of the London and the wreck of the A tlantic. It also contains narratiTes of snooess 
ftil rescues. This is a capital book for hojB."— School Otuirdian, 

JACK'S VICTORY: 

And other Stories about Dogs. With Frontispiece in colour. 
F'cap 8yo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

" Every boy, and some girls, take great delight in reading about dogs. Well, Jack 
was a dog ; a famous and wonderful one, too. He became leader of a team in Green- 
land, and some rare exploits he took part in. He would not sleep in a house ; ho 
would not hide from an enemy; he would not harm the defenceless. Besides * Jack's 
Victcnry' there are ten other stories about dogs in this volume. These narratives are 
not old ones, but are fresh and pleasing." — The Sehoolmiitreu. 



THE STORY OF A KING, 

Told bt one of his Soldiers. With Frontispiece in colour. 
F'cap 8yo, 128 pp., doth extra, price Is, 



" This book recounts the boyhood and reign of Charles XII. of Sweden. The ' 
in which he was engaged and the extraordinary victories he won are well described, 
and equally so are the misfortunes which latterly came on him and his kingdom 
through his uncontrollable wilfulness." — Aberdeen Journal, 
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LITTLE DANIEL: 

A Story of B. Flood on the Ehine. With Frontiapieoe in colour. 
Pcap 8vo, las pp., cloth extra, price 1». 
"A timpla and CoucMhk itor; of a flood on the Rhine, told u well u Oeoili 
KUot H gnphiuUf WTOta of TAe JfiU on Uu Flwr^Oovrrnai. 

PRINCE ALEXIS: 

A Tale of Old Bnasia. With Frontispiece in colour. F'cap Svo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price If. 

This is B legeod wrouglit into a, gtory, readermg a, fiatian of Xife in 
BosBia, something mora than a hundred jears ago; a etate of things which, 
astbe author says, "is now impossible, and vUl soon I>ecome incredible. 
It is like a romance of Old Ba^ad.in wliich the colauring and the charao- 
ten and manners are liiusian instead of Arabian. 

SASHA THE SERF, 

And other Stories of Bussian Life. With Frontiapiece in colour. 
F'cap Svo, 123 pp., cloth extra, price It. 
The etorles in the Tolume aomprue: — The Ufa of Saeha, a poor Ixi; who, 
by hia love of knontsdge and hts industry, saved the hfe of his lord, and 
fUudly rose to wealth and g^ed hia freedom, — Incidents of remarluble 
personal bravery in the Russian army, — An interesting story of bumble life 
m Bussia,— Astorycf RuesiBD mining life, — A 1]ear-bunt in Russia, be. be. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 
A Seriea of Interesting Tales. With Frontispiece printed in 

colours. F'cap Svo, 128 pp., cloth exti-a, price 1«. 
The book contains storiee — Of some of the early printers, — Hov Queatin 
Uatsys the Antwerp smith became a great punter, — The rise and fall 
ot Jean Ango the lisIietTDan of Dieppe, — The eariy trials of Frjti EBnier 
the taJlor's son, who oould not learn his father's trade but who Iieoame 
eommander-in-ohief ot the Brunswiok foroes,— Of Polish patriotism,— The 
heroism of Cosabianoa the httle French mid^pman, fto. Ac 
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THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: 
A Story of Industry. With FrontiBpiece in colotm. Medium 
Svo, cloth elegant, price Gd. 

This book cantaiiu two tales, tlie first intended to inoolcate halnta of 
indnstrv, and the other to show that medioority with perseTBraJice achieTea 
a mora bonourabte career than "talaat" waated or misapplied. 

THE MAID OF DOMEEAtT: 
And other Tales, With Frontispiece in coloum Medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant, price Gd. 

'"Die Maid of Domremy" is in fact Joan of Arc, whose Etoiyii wellren- 
derad ioto somethiDg lesa than twenty P^^"- Otitet sectioas of the littia 
volume treat of the "Feast of Chemes ; ' Somethine about Boyal Chil- 
dren;" "The Black Douglas;" " What a Boy Did," and "Johanna Sebus." 
... ■■ BoffOCt. 



LITTLE EKIC: 

A Story of Honesty. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 6to, 
cloth elegast, price 6d, 

This is a pure juvenils fiction, QlustratJTe of truthfulaeis and honsstj. 
It is full of interest from begimiiDB' to end, and well suited as a reward 
book for Sunday Schools. 

UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: 
Aod other Stories. With Frontispiece in coloura. Medinm Svo, 
cloth elegant, price Gd. 

" Cncle Ben the Whaler" is an "aid salt" who tells a group of children 
n very interesting tale of his career as a seaman in the A^tdc waters. The 
other steries in the volume are :— Three Handfuls of Grain,— The Golden 
Rule,— The Broken Jar. 
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THE PALACE OF LUXURY: 

And otber Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medinm 8vo, 
cloth elegant, price Qd. 

A youth named Seekpeace is ehowo under tbe guidance of the fairy 
Pureheart all tha deceptione in tha Palace of Luxury, — Madam Sunshine ■ 
parable about the Swan of Fortune.— The Colorado beetle'a Uk with the 
weathercock, — and other short nmusiag stories. 



THE CHARCOAL BURNER: 

Or Kindness Repaid. With Frontispiece in colours. Medinm 8to, 
cloth elegiint, price 6cl. 

This IS a most interesting story of a poor charcoal-burner in a Qennan 
forest, nho discovers and rehevea a wounded officer, and is himself after- 
wards strangely deliTcred from death b; the same officer. The tale inoul- 
catfis the duty of always shaving kiudnesB and of forgiving an injuiy. 

WILLIE BLACK: 

A ^toTj of Doing Bight. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 
8vo, cloth elegant, price 6ii. 

It is a ta]a of a httlo Shoe-black to wham n gentleman gave half-a-crown 
by mistake fer a |i«nuy, and it shows all tbe good that came to this little 
boy through seeking to restore the direr ooin to its owner. Froviog how 



THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: 
Storiea of Man and hie Best Friend. With Frontispiece in coIootb, 
Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, price 6ti 
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THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: 
A Legendary Story. With Froatispieoe in colours. Medium 8to, 
clottt elegant, price 6d. 

A. legendary story of " Haw a bi^ became aliedient." Tlie tale ia told 
in • wmi-nitigiosl tone, and is very intereeting. 

LIGHTS TO "WALK BY: 
Stories for the Young. With Froatiepiece in coloura. Meditim 
8vo, cloth elegant, price 6d. 

: Willy MontaguB'a Lesson— The Vint of the Prmce— 
- - ■*- " "Bad Jacquos— Honoaty and Ds ' ' " 
ly little najTatives, each with a ' 



My Friend Jacques—Honoaty and Daefulaesa — 
ijoa B iTomiBe. xnoy ore aU lively little narratiTOSi each w"" ' * 
moraL They are w^ written and Tety attraotire. 

THE LITTLE MERCHANT: 
And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8to, 
cloth elegant, price 6d. 

This book contMoa a seriea of little atoriee of EtiRlteli life and of the 
eiperieQce of young' people in this land. They are all deaigned to enforce 
some important moral leasoL, auch as hoaeaty, industry, kindnssa, ko. bs. 

NICHOLINA: 

A. Story about an Iceberg. With Frontiepiece in colours. Medium 
8vo, cloth elegant, price Gd. 

Tbh is a tale of the Arctic rsgionfl, full of peculiar intflrest and yiridly 
Bnggeative of the feeUne which is GonTsyed to the miad of tba travoUu' 
who wanders over these latitudes. The other Btoriea in the Tolumo are : — 
Froien in ; a Story of the Arotio CHroIe,— Idiaoa and Her Applea; a Story 




A NEW SERIES 

OF 

FOURPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 



Each 64 PageSf 18mo, Illustrated, in Picture Boards. 



BItAVE AND TEUE. By Gregson Gow. 

POOR TOM OLLIVER. By Julia Goddard. 

THE CHILDREN AND THE WATER-LILY. By Julia 
Goddard. 

JOHNNIE TUPPER'S TEMPTATION. By Gregson Gow. 

FRITZ'S EXPERIMENT. By Letitia M^Clintock. 

CLIMBING THE HILL. By Annie S. Swan. 

A YEAR AT COVERLEY. By Annie S. Swan. 

LUCY'S CHRISTMAS-BOX: or, How Georgib found his 
Cousin. 

%* These little books have been specially written with the aim of inculcating 
some sound moral,such as obedience to parents, love for brothers and 
sisters, kindness to animals, perseyerance and diligence leading to 
success, &c. &c. 
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VEEE FOSTER'S 

WATER-COLOE DRAWING-BOOKS. 



SIMPLE LESSONS IN WATER-COLOR 

A series of Eight Fac-si miles of Original Watfer-Color Drawings, 
and Thirty Vignettes, after various artists. With full instruc- 
tions by an experienced Master. In Four Parts small 4to, 
price Qd. each, or one volume, doth elegant, 3«. 

EASY STUDIES IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 

By R. P. Lbitch and J. Callow. A series of Nine Pictures 
executed in Neutral Tints. With full instructions for draw- 
ing each subject, and for Sketching from Nature. In Three 
Parts 4to, Is, 6d. each, or one volume, cloth elegant, Qs. 

SKETCHES IN WATER-COLORS. 

By T. M. Richardson, R P. Lkitch, J. A. Houston, T. L. Row- 
BOTHAM, E. Duncan, and J. Needham. A series of Nine 
Pictures executed in colors. With full instructions for draw- 
ing each subject, by an experienced Tea!c!ier. In Three Parts 
4to, Is. 6d, each, or one volume, cloth elegant, 6s, 

"The paper, printing, and general get-up of the series leave nothing to be 
de^nd.— Educational Times. 

*' To those who wish to become proficient in the art of water-color painting 
no better instruotor could be recommended than these series/' — NewcattU 
Chronicle. 

" Deserve the highest commendation; they are extremely serviceable for 
their purpose, and are got up with remarkable care." — St. Jameii GaxetU. 

*' The names of the artists are quite sufficient to stamp these books with the 
highest qualities. The pictures are judicious in selection and artistic in exe- 
cution, while the instructions are so full and clear as to almost supersede the 
need of a teacher." — Liverpool Courier. 

** A better selection of sketches calculated to guide the pupil in his progreea 
with the brush could scarcely have been made. —Bristol Mercury. 

BLOCKS FORMED OF STOUT PAPEE prepared for 
SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

No. 1 (64" X 4 J"), Threepence. No. 2 (9" x 6J'0, Sixpence. 
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Approved by the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 

Vere FOSTER'S Drawing Copy-books. 



With Instructions and Pajwr to draw on. Superior Edition, in Numbers, 
at 3rf. Popular Edition (a selection) at Id. Complete Edition, in Twelve 
Parts, at 1«. (Each part complete in itself.) 



Part I— ELEMENTARY. 

A 1 Initiatory Lessons. 

As Letters and Numerals. 

B 1 Familiar Objects (Straight Lines). 

B 2 Domestic Objects (Simple). 

Fart n.-0BJE0T8. 

01 Domestic Objects (Flat). 
S Domestic Objects (Perspeetive). 
Dl Leaves (Flat). 
Da Leaves (Natural). 

Part III.-PLANT8. 

E 1 Plants (Simple Forms). 

B a Plants (More Complex Forms). 

G 1 Flowers (Simple Forms). 

02 Flowers (More Complex Forms). 

Fart XV.— ORNAMENT.-' 

1 1 Elementary Forms. 

1 2 Simple Forms (Fretwork, Ironwork, &o.). 
1 8 Advanced (Carving, Sculpture, tec.). 
14 Ornament (Classic, Renaissance, &C.). 

Fart v.— TREES. 

J 1 Oak, Fir, &e., with "touch " for each tree. 

J 2 Beech, Elm, ftc, do. do. 

J 3 Oak, Chestnut, Birch, ^., do. do. 

J 4 Larch, Poplar, Lime, Willow, Aie., do. 

Fart VL— LANDSCAPE. 

Kl Rustic Landscape in Outline. 

Ka Shaded Objects and Landscape. 

K S Shaded Landscape and Rustic Scenes. : 

K 4 Advanced Landscape and Rural Scenea 

Popular Edition, a selection of the above numbers printed on thin paper, price 
ir* Slt^^'^^^i^'- ^*'® following are in print:— A, B, C, D, E2, B3. (Ol, 12. I3 
14, J2, Kl, Ml, M4, 07, 08, 09, OlO, Q, R], R2, R3, R4, Tl. T6, T6, T7, T8, Z. 

"If any parent who reads these lines has a boy or girl who wishes to leam how 
to be an artist, let us boldly recommend Vere Foster's Drawing Book. It is not 
only the cheapest but by far the beet that we have seen."— ^apAtc. 

It would be difficult to over-rate the value of this work— a work that is not 
to be estimated by its cost: one is great, the other very small."— .4r< Journal. 



Part Vn.— MARINE. 

Ml Boats, Foregrounds, and Nautical Bita 
Ma Fishing Craft, Coasters, and Traders. 
M8 Yachts and Vessels of every Rig and SaiL 
M4 Coast Scenes, Waves, kc. 

Farts VZn. and IZ.— ANIMALS. 

1 Birds and Quadrupeds. 

a Poultry, various breeds. 

08 British Small Blrda 

04 British Wild Animals. 

(i Horses (Arab, Hunter, Dray. Ac.). 

6 Horses (Racer, Trotter, Pony, Mule, &e.). 

7 Dogs (Seventeen Species). 

08 Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Goats, &o. 

09 Cattle, Sheep, Lambs, Ass and Foal, &c. 

10 Foreign Wild Animals and Birds. 

Fart X— HITMAN FIGURE. 

Q 1 Features (from the Antique and from the Life). 
Q 8 Heads, Hands, &c. (from Cast and Life). 
Q3 Rustic Figures, by Duncan. 
Q4 Figure, from the Antique (Outline). 

Part ZI— FRACnOAL GEOMETRY. . 

Rl Definitions and Simple Problems. 

Ra Practical Geometry (Circle, Polygon, Ellipse). 

R8 Applied Geometry /or Prae(ieaZir«e;Uinic«,(fe. 

Part Zn-MECHANIOAL DRAWING. 

Tl Initiatory and Simple Subjects.' 

T8 Details of Tools and Working Parts, &c. 

T3 Models for Working Drawings, &c 

T4 Details of Machines and Engines. 

Z BLANK EXERCISE BOOK. 



NATIONAL COMPETITION in WRITING AND DRAWING. 

^"irYn «^.^^^ ***■ awarded prizes for Writing and Drawing for many years. 
4550 Pnaes m sums of from 5«. to £6, have been already distributed, amounting 
to about £2000. List of prize-takers for hist year and scheme for the Fourteenth 
Annual Competition, 1884, will be sent post free on application to Mr. Verk 
Foster, BeUiut, or to the Publishers. 
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Sanctioned dy the OomnuUu q/ Council on BduoaUon^ 

poynter's 
South Kensington Drawing -Book 

Tlds new teriM of Drawing-Books has been issned under the direct superintendenoe 
of B. J. PoTVTER, B.A., wbo has saleoted the examples for the most part firom 
objects in the South Kensington Museum. The original Drawings have been 
made under Mr. Foynter's supervision by Pupils of the National Art Training 
BohooL 

Freehand Drawing. 

Bach Book /uu Fine Cartridffe Paper to draw on. 

Freehand, Elementary. Simple Forms, Leayes, and Flowers. Four Books, 
6d. each. 

Freehand, First Grade. Simple Objects, Ornament (Flat and PerspeotiyeX 
Six Books, M. each. 

Freehand, Second Qrade. Ornament (Greek, Renaissance, ftc.). Four 
Books, 1«. each. 

THB BAMB 8UBJBCT8 ON CARDS. 

Elementary Freehand Cards, Four Packets, price Hd. each. 
First Qrade Freehand Cards, Six „ „ 1«. Od. „ , 

Second Qrade Freehand Cards, Four „ „ U.6d, „ 

"The choice of subjects is admirable; there is not an ugly drawing in the 
book, and the infinite variety of curves that may be found in glass-work, 
porcelain, shells, scroll-work, musical instruments, Ac., is illustrated with 
great skill in Mr. Poynter^s models."— PoU Mall Oazette. 

" Mr. Poynter*s is probably the best series of the kind yet published." — 
The Academy, 

Elementary Human Figure. 

Badi Book hat Fine Cartridge Paper to draw on. 

Book I.— Michael Anoblo'b " David"— Featnree(Eye, Nose, eta). Price Sixpence. 

Books II. and III. — Haiom akd Fkbt. In preparation. 

The subjects of these books are taken from actual examples in the South 
Kensington Museum. They are executed iafac-eimile of charcoal drawings. 

Elementary Perspective Drawing. 

By S. J. CARTLiDas, Lecturer in the National Art Training School, South 
Kensington. Four Books, 1«. each. 

Book li. I ^^ ^' ^"^ Examination of the Department. Jutt ready. 

Book ill.— AcciDSNTAL Vamishino Points. ) 

Book IV.-H10HEE P.BSPE0TIV1L ; ^~ "^•^ preparati^m. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 

SUITABLE FOR PRIZES, REWARDS, GIFTS, <fcc. 

Classified according to Price, 

ALL ELEGANTLY BOUND IN EXTRA CLOTH. 



" The books are not too fine to be handled. They are good serviceaJble volumet for 
reading: but betides 1M» they are issued trith a degree of taste and artistic finish tohich 
make them rank among the most prized visitors of the season. Messrs. Blaekie dt Son are 
new tDorkers in this field of literature, butatGie first step they have equaUed their ablest 
competitors."— Ikyxrnxbs Cou&ixr. 



Book at 7s. 6d. 
The Univepse; op, The Infinitely Gpeat and Infinitely Little. By F. A. Pouchet, M.D 

Books at 6s. 



with Clive In India. By G. A. Hbnty. 
The Golden Hasrnet. By G. Manyille 

Fbnn. 
In the King's Name. By G. Manyille 

fenn. 



Undep Drake's Flag. By G. A. Henty. 
Easy Studies in Watep-Colop, with 

Coloured Plates. 
Sketches in Watep-Colop, with Plates. 



Books at 5s. 



By Sheep Pluck. By G. A. Henty. 
The Wigwam and the Wap-Path. By 

AscoTT R. Hope. 
Facing Death. By G. A. Henty. 



Stopies of Old Renown. By Asoott R. 

Hope. Illustrated by Gordon Brownk 

Nat the Natupalist. By G. Manyille 

Fenn. 



Books at 3s. 6d. 



Cheep and Chattep. By Alios Banes. 
Picked up at Sea. By J. C. Hutcheson. 
Dp. Jolliffe's Boys. By Lewis Hough. 
Bpothep and Sistep. By Mrs. Lysaqht. 
Dopa. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 
Gapneped Sheaves. By Mrs. E. R. Pit- 
man. 



Life's Daily Ministpy. By Mrs. Ptthan. 
Flopence Godft>ey's Faith. By Mrs. Pit- 
man. 

My Govepness Life. By Mrs. Pitman. 
Unpavelled Skeins. By Gregson Gow. 
Myths and Legends of Ancient Gpeece 
and Rome. 



Book at 3s, 

Simple Lessons in Watep-Colop, with Plates. 

Books at 2s. 6d. 



Jack o' Lanthopn. By Henry Frith. 
A Waif of the Sea. By Kate Wood. 
Hetty Gpay. By Rosa Mulholland. 
The Ball of Foptune. By Chas. Pearce. 
The Family Jailing. By Darley Dale. 
Episodes of the Sea. in Fopmep Days. 
Episodes of Fopeign Life and Hanneps. 



Episodes of Captivity and Exile. 

Episodes of Pepsonal Adventupe. 

Episodes of Histopy. 

Episodes of Dlscovepy in all Ages. 

The Newspapep Readep. 

The Bpitish Biogpaphical Readep. 

London Past and Ppesent. 
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BlacUe & Son!s Books for Young Readers, 



Bo6ks at 2s. 



The Wings of Courage. By Oeoboe Sand. 
Four Little Mischiefs. By Bosa Mul- 

HOLLAND. 

Our Dolly. By Mrs. B. H. Read. 
Fairy Fancy. By Mrs. £. H. Read. 



Mrs. Wlshing-to-be. By Alice Gorkkan. 
New Light through Old Windows. By 

Gbegson Gow. 
Naughty' Miss Bunny. By Clara Mul- 

HOLLAND. 



Books at Is. 6d. 

By Annib E. Arm 



Madge's Mistake. 

STRONG. 

Troubles and Triumphs of Little Tim. 

By Greqson Oow. 
The Happy Lad. ByBjdRNSON. 



Into the Haven. By Annie S. Swan. 
Box of Stories. Packed by Horace 

Happyman. 
The Patriot Martyr : and other Narratives 

of Female Heroism. 



Books at Is. 



The New Boy at Merriton. 

The Blind Boy of Dresden and his Sister. 

Jon of Iceland : A True Story. 

Stories ft*om Shakespeare. 

Every Man in His Place. 

Flre&ide Fairies and Flower Fancies. 

To the Sea in Ships. 

Little Daniel : a Story of a Flood on the Rhine. 

Books 

The Little Brown Bird: a Story of Industry. 
The Maid of Domremy: and other Tales. 
Little Eric : a Story of Honesty. 
Uncle Ben the Whaler: and other Stories. 
The Palace of Luxury: and other Stories. 
The Charcoal-Burner : or. Kindness Re- 
paid. 



Jack's Victory: and other Stories about 

Dogs. 
The Story of a King : told by one of his 

Soldiers. 
Prince Alexis, or '* Beauty and the 

Beast." 
Sasha the Serf: Stories of Russian Life. 
True Stories of Foreign History. 

at 6d. 

Willy Black: a Story of Doing Right 

The Horse and his Ways. 

The Shoemaker's Present : a Legendary 

Story. 
Lights to Walk by: Stories for the Toung. 
The Little Merchant r and other Stories. 
Nicholina: a Story about an Iceberg. 



Books at 4d. 



Brave and True. By Grkgson Gow. 
Poor Tom OUiver. By Julia Goddard. 
The Children and the Water-Llly. By 

Julia Goddard. 
Johnnie Tupper's Temptation. By 

Gregson Gow. 



Fritz's Experiment. By LETiTLi M'Cldj- 

TOOK. 

Climbing the Hill. By Annie 8. Swan. 
A Year at Coverley. By Annie S. Swan. 
Lucy's Christmas-Box ; or. How Georgie 
found his Cousin. 



LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 OLD BAILEY, KG.; 
GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN. 



